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PEEFACE 



This book is intended to provide for busy teach- 
ers the exercises which I have formulated and used 
for the growth and development of those mental 
powers most needful to the student in acquiring 
knowledge -material — viz., Quickness of Percep- 
tion, Concentrated Attention, and Memory. 

I am aware that the end for which this book is 
written, will not be attained without enthusiasm 
on the part of the teacher. It was written of 
Agassiz : " His power over his pupils might be 
measured by his own enthusiasm." Even his vast 
learning was not the measure of his power — it 
was his exhaustless enthusiasm. 



INTEODUCTION 



In order that the "habit" of attention may be- 
come " second nature," the training should be given 
continuously — that is, every day. Five, seven, or 
ten minutes should be spent in the different exer- 
cises according to the age of the pupils. In the 
primary department, do not occupy more than 
seven minutes each day in mental drill. For pu- 
pils from eight to ten years of age Exercises (1), 
(2), (3), and similar ones will afford sufficient men- 
tal effort for a morning's drill until they have 
reached successfully the 22d Exercise in figures 
and the 5th in spelling ; afterwards, the time used 
for the training may occupy ten or fifteen minutes. 

Twenty minutes a day is considered suf&cient 
time for direct mental training for the most ad- 
vanced pupils. 

The teacher may vary the training by giving 
oral exercises, such as will train the ear to accuracy 
in hearing; this must be done through attention, 
by reading a list of unfamiliar names or foreign 
words and involved sentences, then requiring the 
pupils to repeat or write them correctly. This 



INTRODUCTION 

practice, if persistently pursued, will result in the 
pupils becoming good listeners. 

The nurriber of exercises of the same kind indi- 
cate the amount of drill usually found necessary 
to the end in view; to these the teacher may add 
others, if the results are not at first satisfactory. 

The length of time in which the teacher's work 
is shown — in other words, the rapidity with which 
the black-board revolves — must be left to the 
teacher's judgment, determined by the age of the 
pupils and the length of the exercise. 

The same exercise should not be repeated in 
order to insure attention. One showing, as in 
one revolution of the black-board, or one reading 
will serve better to quicken the perceptive faculty 
and sharpen the attention than repetition. 

The discipline derived from the daily practice 
of each group of exercises prepares the mind to 
seize upon the succeeding group, and gradually to 
acquire habits of alertness and attention. 

Let it be constantly borne in mind that the ob- 
ject of this book is not primarily to suggest methods 
of teaching, but methods of training the mind to 
receive instruction, and that these methods have 
been tried and found distinctly efficacious as means 
to an end. 

In Part II knowledge-material is used only as 
secondary in importance to the specially directed 
mental effort, whereby help in acquiringknowledge 
is obtained. 

vi 
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PART I 



EXERCISES IN MIND-TRAINING 



CHAPTER I 
ATTENTION AND QUICKNESS OF PERCEPTION 

The figures in each Exercise are to be written 
in single perpendicular columns on the reverse side 
of the black-board ; when turned, the pupils, after 
a rapid glance, may repeat or write the figures 
they have seen, in their order, occasionally repeat- 
ing from the bottom of the column. Tens, Hun- 
dreds, thousands, etc., may be repeated from 
memory in separate denominations by individual 
pupils, and combined by the class in concert. ' 

This has been found good practice in holding 
the attention. The first three Exercises are for 
children from eight to ten years of age. For quick 
recognition of the figures in the first column, one 
turn of the board is sufficient. When the first 
five figures have been recalled, the teacher niay 
ask : What was the second figure in the column ? 
the fourth ? the third ? etc. 



EXERCISES IN MIND-TRAINING 

After a little practice in quickly perceiving and 
recalling figures, these Exercises may be inter- 
spersed with those of Chapter II. 









EXERCISE I 












(1) 




(2) 






(3) 






5 


4 8 6 


a 


5 


7 


3 


1 


9 8 3 4 




9 


3 6 7 3 


a 


4 


S 1 


8 


3 


6 7 1 




6 


5 3 8 


9 





1 1 


9 


5 


9 8 7 




8 


9 4 15 


6 


5 


i 5 


1 


7 


15 2 6 




3 


12 8 4 


2 


1 


2 8 





9 


6 8 3 












II 














(4) 




(5) 






(6) 




12 


23 


45 16 84 


10 


15 75 82 


18 


17 


29 40 


16 15 


16 


42 


18 95 68 


50 


19 62 45 


15 


40 


32 90 


87 19 


19 


56 


27 84 59 


81 


34 50 38 


32 


96 


57 60 


11 12 


24 


73 


16 19 83 


17 


29 41 16 


36 


30 


80 30 


25 18 


43 


96 


50 20 10 


12 


80 11 13 


42 


10 


19 16 


81 72 






(7) 










(8) 










14 68 95 


13 


15 


11 


80 


70 


89 55 








10 37 37 


59 


57 


91 


17 


65 


38 69 








31 51 48 


67 


49 • 


42 


12 


57 


50 83 








40 29 55 


89 


76 


63 


11 


44 


14 13 








98 66 70 


72 


50 


33 


50 


30 


20 48 








(9) 




(K 


)) 






(11) 




16 


19 


86 42 78 


7? 


18 9 


5 10 


13 


12 


90 18 


42 10 


11 


21 


43 70 19 


1& 


93 


16 


15 


16 


54 15 


90 20 


83 


16 


29 16 30 


33 


26 1 


3 83 


12 


77 


11 87 


87 37 


28 


33 


57 18 15 


14 


14 8 


3 90 


46 


42 


87 38 


46 42 


10 


61 


85 11 10 


30 


58 1 

I 


7 23 
[I 


54 


36 


68 14 


19 29 






(12) 










(13) 






15 


875 998 


15 


196 


873 


32f 


i 17 68 


37 




250 


236 56 1 


00 


207 


388 


43f 


i 98 103 


40 




75 


24 24 1 


29 


38 


40 


9'- 


r 156 37 


95 




900 


500 00 8 


00 


196 


100 


50C 


) 31 42 


364 




60 


89 42 


16 


78 


10 


8C 


) 840 390 


373 




100 


70 868 


10 


02 


37 


11 


200 270 


100 



QUICKNESS OF PERCEPTION 





(1 


4) 




XV 








,15) 




32 


100 


160 


3500 




982 11000 


3800 


137 


700 


14000 


400 




7000 


3500 


350 


59 


81 


350 


196 




685 


4900 


196 


108 


19 


43 


30 




•300 


60 


1300 


25 


150 


10000 


3000 




95 


180 


466 


680 


300 


980 


465 
V 




100 


16 


00 




(16) 






(17) 




(18) 


9834 


1064 


1438 


9600 3216 


5832 


115 


6430 


2648 


1133 


2000 


2580 5032 


4679 


3033 


5793 


5000 


7693 


5681 


3050 1000 


3011 


19 


1000 


8375 


8426 


2840 


6383 6938 


2500 


8463 


285 


1000 


1060 


3963 


3001 7000 


6895 


3950 


6400 








VI 










(19) 




(30) 






(31) 


1986 


2700 




1 


1826 12739 




39658 


823956 


250 


1681 


















432 


4390 




1 


9375 86547 




79300 


750003 


8190 


8345 


















2000 


9000 




5 


)000 75400 




80000 


968400 



The following Exercises are to be performed as 
indicated by the signs, the pupils giving the results 
only. They will silently recall what they saw as 
the board was turned. After a glance at the first 
example, they will say, 4, 50, 5, 100 ; thus holding 
the numbers and signs firmly in the mind, while 
giving the results in corresponding order. 

These exercises are used merely as a means of 
acquiring a habit of quick perception, and not as 
arithmetical problems. 





(33) 


VJ 


Ll 


(33) 




33-:-8 


34-8 


19+3 


11x2 


36-6 


80-i-lO 


57-7 


60+6 


20x3 


15x13 


26+5 


17-10 


OO-r-30 


30-+5 


10-:-5 


90+5 


lOH-2 


26+3 


90+10 


42-40 


16-13 


18-+9 


56-6 


40x3 
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VIII 



(34) 

73-7-8 36-^^ 15-1-6-1-9 

16-10 42-T-3X3 34-r4 

33-11 14-H0-1-3 30-15 

37-1-30 19-1-1^ 16^1 



(35) 
34-1-6-1-6 3+4-1-1 64H-8 

18+J^ 30-1-3-1-4 100-40 



IX 

(36) 
1800-800 900-=-9 lOOOH-10 

250-1-50 6000x3 1400-300 
1000-900 1500-T-5 480-1-20 

450-^9 300-1-60 90x3 



(37) 

700x3 ■ 800-7-100 3J 

75-^3 16x4 ^ 

5000-1-60 1000-1-10 8i 

12H-40 15x4 30 



(38) 
Teacher Pupil 
Roots Squares 
3 4 

3 



(29) 



4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 



9 
16 
35 
36 
49 
64 
81 
100 
131 



v/316 
V81 



Popn 

Cubes 

8 

27 

64 

125 

316 

343 

513 

739 

1000 

1331 



Teacher 
Ezs. 
64 
16 
36 
100 
49 



Aus. 

8 

4 

6 

10 

7 



Teacher 
Exs. 
35 
144 
9 
131 
316 



Ans. 

5 
13 

3 
11 

6 



The teacher may show for an instant the 
numbers M, 16, 36, 100, 19, and the pupils 
should reply, 8, 4, 6, 10, 7. To give the 
results in their order is a proof of attention. 

XI 



v/125 
^37 



_ (30) 

V'64 -v/lIT 

ViOO •v/343 

-v/729 -v/iOOO 

(31 ) 
•v/16-1-8 
•\/i35+10 

4 



-5/5T2 
-/81 



-V/ISI-HIO 



QUICKNESS OF PBBCEPTION 



XII 

(The Roman letters to be repeated In figures) 



(32) 






(33) 




(34) 




LII 32 


LX 


XIV 


130 M 


VIII 150 


XCII 


97 C 


LI 


108 


XX 19 


IV CII 


1896 


140 LV 


500 


XII 


XII 204 


V 87 


LIII 


XC 82 


75 


VII 


84 XL 


IX 48 


10 




(35) 




XIII 


(36) 




8379 


CL 


983 




xcrv XLV 


73 


XXVI 


1438 


7411 




3300 


III 


XX 


13 


LXXI 


LXll 




LIV 


XLIX 


cxc 








XIV 












(37) 








C 


L 


LXX LVII 






CXLVI 


LXXI XIV 






CXI 


CI 


I XII 





The pupils may repeat, or write in their order, 
the figures in horizontal lines, first as units, then 
as tens, hundreds, and so on, from left to right 
and from right to left. No. 43 and like exercises 
should be rendered thus : Y, plus sign above ; 9 ; 6, 
cipher below ; 4, minus sign above ; 3. The num- 
ber of figures to be shown at once depends upon 
the previous training. Pupils have repeated 
twenty numbers after one rapid reading, and re- 
called them in their order the following day. 



16893 



• XV 

(38) 
84633 — 54628 

(39) 



734069 



1039564 



743913684 — 3201692405763 — 14303694318700 

(40) 

882576850068 — 973624053006 — 303594684580 

5 
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XVI 

(41) 
2483795893007631 — 8568346846759411 

(42) 



739654003247 



68369743300456091317 — 33386500074869567090 
(43) 



796 48 




-Sa^bc 
+5a'bc 
-3x»y 
+8ai'bc 




138764 

+ - 



+ 01 - +0 
6432108 7 9 4683214 672 



2ax+3by 
3ax+2by 
6ab-2ab 



(2a-x+3y+4z)2 



+ - 

XVII 

(44) 
3x2-4x'y-l-8 

5x2-6x«y-3 

(45) 
(l-3x-|-8x^)' 

XVIII 
(46) 



+ 001 



5abc— a 
2abc— c 
8xy +2xy 



(2a-x) + (3y+4z) 



/x-3 x+2_ 
x+2"'"x-2~* 
b+d+f+h+c 
a+c+e+g+c 



x+4 4x+7 7— X 



3 9 ~x-3" 

(144x3) -100 
300+33 



4f 6^ 



x+6+y+9+3 
7+y+2-3 



XIX 

(47) 

2 6 

123t 230A 718f 

XX 

(48) 

9x8+5-4+1 
40-30+5 



1 8 » 6 7 

t -r IT rt Ts 
135i| 42,!t^ 



b+d+f-h+x 

19+7+4-15 
30 



QUICKNESS OF PERCEPTION 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC EXEKCISES 
XXI 

1 
9 times 8, add 10, subtract 1, extract the square 
root, multiply by 6, multiply by 56, subtract 
3000, multiply by 2, divide by 8, square it, multi- 
ply by 34, subtract 200, divide by 2, and extract 
the cube root. (Ans. 8.) 

3 
5 times 7, multiply by 2, add 30, extract the 
square root, multiply by 45, divide by 4, subtract 
lOOf (Ans. 12.) 

3 

16 times 80, divide by 4, divide by 10, multiply 
by 38, subtract 1200, divide by 4, add 7, square 
it, add 4, extract the cube root, add ^ of ^. (Ans. 

4 

Add 9, 12, 20, 21, 40, subtract 2, square it, sub- 
tract 9000, extract the cube root, add 15J, add 5f , 
add 50, extract the square root, cube it, divide by 
3, subtract 200, multiply by 47, subtract 1000. 
(Ans. 1021. Eoman letters MXXI.) 

For additional Exercises in Mental Arithmetic, 
see pages 54, 55, 56, Methods of MindrTrainmg. 



CHAPTEK II 
MEANS TO THE END OF SPELLING CORRECTLY 

To cultivate accuracy in seeing is one of the 
best means of "learning to spell through reading. 

Each letter must be recalled in its order in its 
group of letters as seen in one revolution of the 
black-board. 

EXERCISE I 





(1) 






(2) 




bWl 


'may wbhl 


fmcr 


snlg 


brtw 


wxnz 


rpln sogb 


nyzx 


hlwv 


axmp 


weal 


sneer hart 


colt 


sign 


tear 


kaow 


3ure face 


laid 


mate 


neat 






II 










(3) 






hwep 


dmrst 


fwght 


ylsnv 


rtoal 


coats 


faith 


gleam 
(4) 


white 


goats 


srnvp 


ptuxl 


Irvms 


hrdsm 


frldt 


would night 


hinge 


slate 


feat 






III 










(5) 






rlhotz 


msvwl 


grvswh hvwatl n 


xghym 


policy 


simple 


facile middle tureen 






(6) 






svlwxch 


cnptsch 


wlnsuwx 


hnwledv 


ptswmxc 


tillage 


timidly 


shiv( 


5ry 
8 


ruffian 


rectory 



SPELLING CORRECTLY 

IV 

(7) 
Impsghyl cnpwvztsh Izmvwxnm rstholdz 
mstwxvh wbtyxmln lyzoptcs hnlvrzlx 

(8) 

recourse resource thievish calendar jeweller 

seminary cemetery circular minority 





V 




, 


(9) 




Ihmstnsrt 




Connaught 


blrwtsmpw 




Rosecrans 


cdmsvlitrs 




Swanstrom 


oclwxtnsr 




artillery 


ayclhztmo 


VI 

(10) 


immediate 


xlmonsvwry 




Marseilles 


hixpqrshnz 




Parnellite 


islodyhntr 




physicians 


qrsvwodxlt 




lieutenant 


cnhlpwstnz 


VII 

(11) 


sympathize 


Inzwmstbdyvs 




paraphrasing 


srwdmbltvspz 




capitalizing 


vdurzlnpxtyh 




mysteriously 


sxmlytnvrpne 




questionable 


xlnbcdsthrs 




recollection 



Other exercises in spelling are suggested on the 
57th page of Methods of Mind-Training. 

It was written of Jane Austen : " What she 
saw she saw true, and she remembered." 

9 



CHAPTER III 



SYNONYMS 



The teacher may write a column of words, not 
exceeding ten, on the reverse side of the black- 
board, show them for a few seconds, and, when 
the pupils have read them once, erase the words 
and ask the pupils to repeat or write their syno- 
nyms in the order of the original words. Other 
synonyms, or even similar words, may be used. 

"The advantages of attending to synonyms need not be 
taken on trust ; they are evident." — Trench. 







EXERCISE I 






(1) 




(2) 


(Tbacher) 




(Pupil) 


(Teacher) 


(Pupil) 


child 




youth 


come 


approach 


toy 




plaything 


shall 


will 


papa 




father 


idle 


lazy 


mamma 




mother 


cruel 


merciless 


grandmother 


(3) 


mother's 
[mother 


apt 


liable 
(4) 


map 




chart 


bold 


courageous 


shore 




beach 


farther 


further 


wave 




water 


among 


between 


sea 




ocean 


much 


many 


land 




earth 


less 


fewer 
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SYNONYMS 






(S) 




(6) 


(Teacher) 


(POPII.) 


(Teacher) 


(PnpiL) 


pencil 


crayon 


fellow 


associate 


clock 


timepiece 


feign 


dissemble 


sound 


noise 


merry 


mirthful 


bed 


couch 


royal 


kingly 


face 


countenance 


route 


road 




(7) 




(8) 


king 


monarch 


prison 


jail 


cash 


money 


prisoner 


captive 


ache 


pain 


yoke 


harness 


babe 


infant 


bolt 


bar 


boy 


lad 


curtain 


shade 




(9) 




(10) 


cent 


penny 


jewel 


gem 


leaves 


foliage 


jet 


stream 


stairs 


steps 


door 


entrance 


lie 


untruth 


ship 


vessel 


alarm 


terror 


driver 


coachman 




(11) 




(13) 


thief 


robber 


carriage 


vehicle 


shade 


shadow 


baggage 


luggage 


moment 


minute 


male 


man 


pair 


couple 


female 


woman 


serf 


slave 


serpent 


snake 




(13) 




(14) 


story 


tale 


penitence 


contrition 


drama 


play 


apology 


amends 


decade 


the sum of ten 


knave 


rogue 


reverie 


day-dream 


villain 


ruffian 


cycle 


circle 


sinner 


evil-doer 






misconduct 


misbehavior 
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(15) 




(16) 


(Teacher) 


(PCPIL) 


(Teacher) 


(POPIL) 


brigand 


bandit 


threat 


menace 


coin 


specie 


endearment 


caress 


firm 


partnership 


hope 


expectation 


vender 


seller 


ridicule 


derision 


property- 


possession 


pleasure 


enjoyment 


bequest 


legacy 


luxury 


voluptuousness 


lender 


pawnbroker 








(17) 




(18) 


behavior 


deportment 


manacle 


fetter 


direction 


management 


market 


mart 


rule 


formula 


office 


counting-room 


skill 


cleverness 


treasury 


bank 


tact 


discretion 


wealth 


fortune 


repose 


rest 


purchaser 


buyer 


halt 


pause 

(1 


9) 






fatigue 


weariness 






deed 


act 






action 


performance 




undertaking 


enterprise 






basis 


foundation 




warning 


caution 






refuge 


asylum 





II 





(1) 




(2) 


big 


huge 


surprising 


astonishing 


small 


little 


showy 


gaudy 


almost 


nearly 


polite 


refined 


warrior 


soldier 


well-bred 


well-man neied 






afEectionate 


loving 
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SYNONYMS 








(3) 




(4] 




(Tkaohbr) 


(PnpiL) 






(PUHL) 


severe 


strict 


angry 




wrathful 


pleasing 


agreeable 


irritating 




provoking 


dainty 


delicate 


fierce 




furious 


fair 


lovely 
(5) 


humane 
cruel 


(6) 


charitable 
brutal 


charming 


delightful 


unjust 




unfair 


cause 


occasion 


deserving 




meriting 


content 


satisfied 


upright 




honest 


lively 


sprightly 
(7) 


selfish 
weak 


(8) 


ungenerous 
frail 


beautiful 


handsome 


pure 




modest 


simple 


plain 


frank 




open 


timid 


diffident 


artless 




guileless 


alarming 


startling 


blunt 




plain-spoken 


nice 


delicate 
(9) 


false 


(10; 


dishonest 


similar 


like 


firm 




secure 


alike 


resembling 


cohesive 




adhesive 


literally 


word for word 


loose 




slack 


agreeing 


corresponding 


whole 




entire 


puny 


petty 


fractional 




fragmentary 


slender 


slight 


excluding 




omitting 


trivial 


scanty 


comprehending 


including 


mean 


sparing 
(11) 


defective 


(12) 


deficient 


superior 


excelling 


orderly 




regularly 


supreme 


greatest 


previous 




prior 


inferior 


smaller 


continuous 




successive 


least 


smallest 


special 




particular 
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(11)- 


-Oontinued 


(13)— ft 


ntinvid 


(Tbaoheb) 


(Pdpil) 


(Tkaohbe) 


(POPIl) 


increased 


augmented 


peculiar 


usual 


added 


annexed 


each 


severally 


subtracted 


deducted 


ordinary 


exceptional 


mixed 


mingled 


familiar 


trite 



III 



(1) 



(2) 



jump 


spring 


gain 




obtain 


labor 


toil 


save 




rescue 


hurry 


hasten 


give 




bestow 


see 


look 
(3) 


deliver 
alarm 


(4) 


save 
warn 


swap 


exchange 


prepare 




get ready 


strike 


hit 


arrange 




put in order 


pin 


fasten 


equip 




arm 


hide 


cover 
(5) 


train 
try 


(6) 


drill 
attempt 


hinder 


prevent 


endeavor 




strive 


stop 


stay 


begin 




commence 


tend 


take care of 


draw 




attract to 


aid 


help 
(7) 


layby 
waste 


(8) 


put aside 
spill 


serve 


work for 


intend 


f 


purpose 


join 


add to 


contain 




include 


quarrel 


wrangle 


decide 




determine 


differ 


disagree 

1' 


wage 
risk 

meditate 
i 




bet 

venture 
think of 





SYNONYMS 






(9) 




(10) 


(Tbaohbr) 


(Pupil) 


(Teaohsr) 


(PCPIL) 


withdraw 


recede 


persuade 


induce 


answer 


respond 


urge 


impel 


explain 


solve 


rouse 


quicken 


inquire 


seek 


enjoin 


entreat 


ask 


question 


move 


induce 


discriminate 


distinguish 


attract 


allure 


steal 


rob 








(11) 




(12) 


stir 


move 


stranger 


foreigner 


arrange 


dispose 


bushel 


four pecks 


stick 


adhere 


middle 


centre 


strike o& 


exclude 


belief 


faith 


measure 


estimate 


worth 


value 


testify 


attest 


staff 


support 


answer 


respond 

(1 


3) 






supplicate 


beg 






proceed 


advance 






• prolong 


lengthen 






limit 


bound 






learn 


acquire 






dwell 


reside 






think 


reflect 





CHAPTEE IV 
FOR ACQUIRING FOREIGN VOCABULARIES 



The previous training to quick and accurate 
perception in spelling will be found valuable in 
acquiring foreign words. This chapter may be 
used as a review of French and German vocabu- 
laries already learned. The method of training 
is the same as in the preceding chapter. The 
teacher should repeat the unfamiliar foreign 
words. 

EXERCISE I 
FRENCH VOCABULART 

Le, the, before masculine words 
La, " " feminine " 
Les, " " plural " 



(Teaohee) 


(Pdpil) 


(Teacher) 


(Pdpil) 


The table 


la table 


The plate 


I'assiette 


The cloth 


la nappe 


The knife 


le couteau 


The napkin 


la serviette 


The fork 


la fourchette 


The waiter 


le garpon 


The spoon 


la cuillgre 

4 

le fruit 


The bread 


3 

le pain 


The fruit 


The butter 


le beurre 


The apple 


la pom me 


The cheese 


le fromage 


The orange 


I'orange 


The cake 


le gSteau 


The grape 


le raisin 
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ACQUIRING FOREIGN VOCABULARIES 



(Teacher) 


(PCPII.) 


(Tkaohee) 


(PnpiL) 


The bird 


I'olseau 


The tumbler 


le verre 


The chicken 


le poulet 


The cup 


la tasse 


The duck 


le canard 


The water 


I'eau 


The turkey 


le dindon 


The milk 


le lait 


The wine 


7 
le vin 


8 
The meat 


la viande 


The beer 


la bi6re 


The beef 


le boeuf 


The cofEee 


le cafe 


The mutton 


le mouton 


The tea 


lethe 


The veal 


le veau 




9 


1( 


) 


The fish 


le poisson 


The dessert 


le dessert 


The salmon 


le saumoD 


The pie 


la tdusrte 


The trout 


la truite 


The pudding 


le boiidin 


The oyster 


I'huitre 


The pastry 


le patisserie 




11 


12 




The salt 


lesel 


The sewing- 


le panier 


The sugar 


le Sucre 


[basket 


[a coudre 


The mustard 


la moutarde 


The scissors 


les ciseaux 


The pepper 


le poivre 


The cotton 


le coton 






The needle 


I'aiguille 




13 


14 


t 


The book 


le livre 


The pen 


la plume 


The paper 


le papier 


The ink 


I'encrjB 


The pencil 


le crayon 


The eraser 


le graj;toir 


The rubber 


le caoutchouc 


The stamp 


le timbre 




15 


16 




The news- 


le journal 


The watch 


la montre 


[paper 




The jewel 


le bijou 


The letter 


la lettre 


The umbrella 


le parapluie 


The paper- 


le couteau 


The cane 


la cai^ne 


[cuttei 


[a papier 






The penknife 


le canif 
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EXERCISES IN 1 


MIND-TRAINING 




17 






18 


(Teaohek) 




(Pdpil 


(Teachbr) 


(Pupil) 


The fathers 




les pSres 


The hats 


les chapeaux 


The mothers 




les mfires 


The caps 


les casquettes 


The sisters 




les soeurs 


The gloves 


les ganta 


The brothers 




les frfires 


The coats 


les habits 


The families 




les families 


The gowns 


les robes 



FRENCH NUMERALS 



Un 


1 


Vingt-deux 


22 


Deux 


2 


Vingt- trois 


23 


Trois 


3 


Vingt-quatre 


24 


Quatre 


4 


Vingt-cinque 


25 


Cinque 


5 


Vingt-six 


26 






Vingt-sept 


27 


Six 


6 


Vingt-huit 


28 


Sept 


7 


Vingt-neuf 


29 


Huit 


8 






Neuf 


9 


Trente 


30 


Dix 


10 


Trente-et-un 


31 






Trente-deux 


32 


Onze 


11 


Trente-trois 


33 


Douze 


12 






Treize 


13 


Trente-quatre 


34 


Quatorze 


14 


Trente-cinque 
Trente-six 


35 
36 


Quinze 


15 


Trente-sept 


37 


Seize 


16 


Trente-huit 


38 


Dix-sept 


17 


Trente-neuf 


39 


Dix-huit 


18 






Dix-neuf 


19 


Quaraute 


40 


Vingt 


20 


Quarante-et-un 


41 






Quarante-deux 


42 


Vingt-et-un 


21 


Quarante-trois 


48 
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ACQUIRING FOREIGN VOCABULARIES 

FRENCH NUMERALS— C(m(in««d 



Quarante-quatre 


44 


Soixante-quatorze 


74 


Quarante-cinque 


45 


Soixante-quinze 


75 


Quarante-six 


46 


Soixante-seize 


76 


Quarante-sept 


47 


Solxante-dix-sept 


77 


Quarante-buit 


48 


Solxante-dix-huit 


78 


Quarante-neuf 


49 


Soixante-dix-neuf 


79 


Cinquante 


50 


Quatre-vingts 


80 


Cinquante-et-un 


51 


Quatre-vingt-un 


81 


Cinquante-deux 


52 


Quatre-vingt-deux 


82 


Cinquante-trois 


53 


Quatre-vingt-trois 


83 


Cinquante-quatre 


54 


Quatre-vingt-quatre 


84 


Cinquante-cinque 


55 


Quatre-vingt-cinque 


85 


Cinquante-six 


56 


Quatre-vingt-six 


86 


Cinquante-sept 


57 


Quatre-vingt-sept 


87 


Cinquante-huit 


58 


Quatre-vlngt-huit 


88 


Cinquante-neuf 


59 


Quatre-vingt-neuf 


89 


Soixante 


60 


Quatre-vingt-dix 


90 


Soixante-et-un 


61 


Quatre-vingt-onze 


91 


Soixaate-deux 


62 


Quatre-vingt-douze 


92 


Solxante-trois 


63 


Quatre-vingt-treize 


93 


Soixante-quatre 


64 


Quatre-vingt-quatorze 


94 


Soixante-cinque 


65 


Quatre-vingt-quinze 


95 


Soixante-six 


66 


Quatre-vingt-aeize 


96 


Soixante-sept 


67 


Quatre-vingt-dix-sept 


97 


Soixante-huit 


68 


Quatre-vingt-dix-huit 


98 


Soixante-neuf 


69 


Quatre-vingt-dix-neuf 


99 


Soixante-dix 


70 


Cent 


100 


Soixante-et-onze 


71 






Soixante-douze 


72 






Soixante-treize 


73 
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EXERCISES IN MIND -TRAINING 



GERMAN VOCABULAKT 

Der, the, before masculine words 
Die, " " feminine " 
Das, " " neuter " 

Die, " " plural " 



The depot der Bahnhof 
The ticket-office 

[das Billetbureau 
The baggage-room 

[das Gepackbureau 
The conductor 

[der SchaSner 



The hat 
The cloak 
The collar 
The cufEs 



3 

der Hut 
der Mantel 
der Eragen 
die Manschetten 



The knife das Messer 
The fork die Gabel 
The spoon der LOffel 
The salt-cellar 

[das Salzn^pfchen 



The sheet das Bettuch 
The blanket die Bettdecke 
The pillow das Eissea 
The bolster das Polster 



The bread 
The butter 



das Brod 
die Butter 



The coffee der Eaffee 
The chocolate die Chocolate 



The plate 
The cup 
The saucer 
The glass 



The table 
The chair 
The lamp 
The vase 



der Teller 
der Becher 
die Untertasse 
das Glas 



6 



The door 
The window 
The floor 
The ceiling 



die Thar 
das Penster 
der Fussboden 
die Decke 



8 



der Tisch 
der Stuhl 
die Lampe 
die Vase 
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ACQUIKING FOREIGN VOCABULARIES 



GERMAN VOCABULARY— Co»(in««d 



The father 
The mother 
The sister 
The brother 



9 

der Vater 
die Mutter 
die Schw ester 
der Bruder 



11 
The boy der Knabe 

The girl das Madchen 

The son der Sohn 

The daughter dieTochter 



The thread 
The needle 
The thimble 
The scissors 
The pin 



The eye 
Tlie head 
Tlie face 
The cheek 
The ear 



13 

der Faden 
die Nahnadel 
der Fingerhut 
die Schere 
die Steckuadel 



15 

das Auge 
der Kopf 
das Gesicht 
die Backe 
das Ohr 

The palette 
The brush 
The easel 
The frame 
The stool 



10 

The blotting-paper 

[das LOschpapier 
The copy-book das Heft 
The pen die Feder 

The pencil die Bleifeder 
The ink die Tinte 



13 



The museum 
Tlie library 
The church 
The cathedral 
The shop 



das Museum 
die Bibliothek 
die Kirclie 
der Dom 
der Laden 



14 
The apples die Aepfel 
The prunes die Pflaumen 
The pears die Birnen 
The currants die Johannis- 
[beeren 
The strawberries 

[die Erdbeeren 

16 
The girls die Madchen 

The fathers die Vater 
The mothers die Matter 
The boys die Knaben 



17 
das Farbenbrett 
der Pinsel 
die Staflfelel 
der Rahmen 
der Schemel 

n 



EXERCISES IN MIND-TRAINING 



GERMAN NUMERALS 



Ein 


1 


Dreissig 


30 


Zwei 


2 


Ein und dreissig 


31 


Drei 


3 


Zwei und dreissig 


82 


Vier 


4 


Drei und dreissig 


33 


Ftlnf 


5 


Vier und dreissig 


34 






Fiinf und dreissig 


35 


Secha 


6 


Sechs und dreissig 


36 


Sieben 


7 


Sieben und dreissig 


87 


Aeht 


8 


Acht und dreissig 


88 


Neun 


9 


Neun und dreissig 


89 


Zehn 


10 






Eilf 

Zw51f 

Dreizehn 

Vierzehn 

Filnfzeha 


11 
13 
13 
14 
15 


Vierzig 

Ein und vierzig 
Zwei und vierzig 
Drei und vierzig 
Vier und vierzig 
Funf und vierzig 


40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 


Sechzehn 
Siebenzehn 


16 

17 


Sechs und vierzig 
Sieben und vierzig 
Acht und vierzig 


46 
47 
48 


Achtzehn 
Neunzehn 


18 
19 


Neun und vierzig 


49 


Zwanzig 


20 










PSnfzig 


50 


Ein und zwanzig 


21 


Ein und ftlnfzig 


61 


Zwei und zwanzig 


22 


Zwei und fiinf zig 


52 


Drei und zwanzig 


28 


Drei und filnfzig 


58 


Vier und zwanzig 


24 


Vier und filnfzig 


54 


Fiinf und zwanzig 


25 


Fiinf und filnfzig 


55 


Sechs und zwanzig 


26 


Sechs und filnfzig 


56 


Sieben und zwanzig 


27 


Sieben und filnfzig 


57 


Acht und zwanzig 


28 


Acht und filnfzig 


58 


Neun und zwanzig 


29 


Neun und filnfzig 


59 
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ACQUIRING FOREIGN VOCABULARIES 

GERMAN NVMEKALS— Continued 



Sechzig 


60 


Achtzig 


80 


Ein uDd sechzig 


61 


Ein und achtzig 


81 


Zwei und sechzig 


63 


Zwei und achtzig 


83 


Drei und sechzig 


63 


Drei und achtzig 


83 


Vier und sechzig 


64 


Vier und achtzig 


84 


Funf und sechzig 


65 


PiXnf und achtzig 


85 


Sechs und sechzig 


66 


Sechs und achtzig 


86 


Sieben und sechzig 


67 


Sieben und achtzig 


87 


Acht und sechzig 


68 


Acht und achtzig 


88 


Neun und sechzig 


69 


Neun und achtzig 


89 


Slebzig 


70 


Neunzig 


90 


Ein und siebzig 


71 


Ein und neunzig 


91 


Zwei und siebzig 


72 


Zwei und neunzig 


93 


Drei und siebzig 


73 


Drei und neunzig 


93 


Vier und siebzig 


74 


Vier und neunzig 


94 


Funf und siebzig 


75 


Fiinf und neunzig 


95 


Sechs und siebzig 


76 


Sechs und neunzig 


96 


Sieben und siebzig 


77 


Sieben und nexinzig 


97 


Acht und siebzig 


78 


Acht und neunzig 


98 


Neun und siebzig 


79 


Neun und neunzig 


99 






Hundert 


100 



CHAPTER V 
UNCONSCIOUS COUNTING 

FoH the development of quick perception and for 
gaining a standard of the number of objects seen, 
it is desirable to vary the Exercises, even when 
the end to be gained is the same. The percep- 
tive faculties, which observe number, size, length, 
breadth, color, weight, quantities, etc., may be 
trained to remarkable quickness and accuracy. 

In the following Exercise, Unconscious Count- 
ing, the board must be turned so swiftly that the 
pupils have not time to count the circles. After 
a little practice, a standard of the various num- 
bers will be formed in the mind, and the numerical 
value of each group will be immediately distin- 
guished. The teacher should frequently change 
the position of the circles. 




UNCONSCIOUS COUNTING 







M 




OqO 


4 



^ o ° 
o O o , 

ooO 









Tjr 




2o^ o 
o o 

CO, 


o 
OoOo 

o^o'^og 
o 


o 
oqo 

OqO 

OoO 

O o o o 


O 

ooo 
o o o o 

OOO 

°o°° 



The ability to judge of length and distance may 
be gained by presenting upon the board various 
lengths, as one inch, one inch and a half, three 
quarters of an inch, two inches, two and a quarter 
inches, etc. 

Let the pupils study the lengths singly and rela- 
tively for a moment, when the teacher, having 
turned the board, may require the pupils to draw 
any given length they have just seen. This Exer- 
cise may be extended to feet and inches, and the 
length and width of the floor, walls, doors, and 
windows may be used as standards of measure- 
ment. 



CHAPTER VI 

TO CULTIVATE A MEMORY OF PLACES AND 

THE RELATIONS OF OBJECTS TO 

EACH OTHER IN SPACE 



(1) 



a 6 




IX o 




(3) 



IH 


H 


9 


/o 


w 


d 


I 




n 
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TO CULTIVATE A MEMORY OF PLACES 

(4) (6) 





// 


/3 




// 




/oo 




VII 








H 


1 


1 



f^gj^J^Ba 


x/x 


/^a 


^S- ^ Y\ll 


^ 


BaSBI 



EXEKCISES IN DRAWING 

To be presented on the black-board for a few 
moments of study and then withdrawn; the 
pupil is required to reproduce the- models from 
memory. 

(See pages 40, 41, 42, and 43 of Methods of Mind-Training, 
and pages 58 and 64 for further Glance-Work.) 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE MORSE ALPHABET 

The object of the Exercises is to cultivate con- 
centrated attention, memory, and quick perception 
both by eye and ear. 

The Morse Alphabet may be divided into five 
groups thus : 

12 3 

t — e • o • • 

1 i •• 7 •• •• 

m s««« c««« 

h*«** r««« 

?••••• z**«» 
etc. • • • • 

4 5 

a • — f • — • 

n— • k— • — 

d— •• j— •— • 

u ••— g • 

b— ••• w • 

V ••• — 
X • — •• 
q»« — • 

When the signs are placed on the board with 
the corresponding letters opposite, the pupils by 
88 



THE MORSE ALPHABET 

concentrating their attention will soon be able to 
read a number of words by their signs. In my 
school the Morse Alphabet was learned in seven 
minutes. Then a short word was written on the 

board; example: • •. The first letter 

( , m) was erased and quickly replaced by the 

signs for b, o, d, f, p, r, t, v, w, in succession. The 
word "bat" was used in the same way. Then 
the names of the girls were written ; example : 
— ••• • ••• ••• •• •, each girl raising her 

hand as soon as she had made out the word. Time 
of the entire lesson, ten minutes. 

Another exercise was to put the signs on the 
back of the board to be recognized by the sound 
of the chalk ; and a third, to write the words in 
their signs, and turn the board quickly, the pupils 
recognizing the word at a glance, either raising 
their hands or writing the words on their pads. 

(Each Exercise represents ten minutes' practice.) 



• ••• • 

— • • • 



» • 

)• — • 



• • •• 



EXERCISE I 

be 

no 

to 

me 

it 

we 

by 

in 

at 

my 



• •• 



-•• 



or 
of 
she 
the 
and 
— • • one 

• • • • • • • his 

• • — not 

• • • ••• yes 

— •••• • • who 



EXERCISES IN MIND-TRAINING 

II 

• — — • man 

• — • men 

— ••• •• •••• boy 

• — • • • arm 

• ••••—• son 

• —••••• air 

— •• •• •• ••• ••• doors 

•• ••• — •— ••• locks 

• •• •• — •• wood 

• • • • • • — — • plan 

• •• •• — •• • side 

• ••• •• ••••• • hope 

— • •• — — ••• • ••• ••• numbers 

— ••• •• •• ••••• ••• troops 

— ••• ••— ••• •••• • bushel 

• — • •• ••— ••• flour 

• •••• •• — •— — •• • ••• potatoes 

• — — — • — • — •• •• — • attention 

• •• •• • •••• — right 

• •• •• — •• good 

III 

— •••• •• ••• this 

— •••• •— — that 

• •••• •— — what 

• •••• •• ••• •••• which 

— ••• ••• •— •••— • brave 

• — • • • few 

• — — • •••• many 

— • • • new 

• •• ••••• •-•—••••—•• splendid 

• • — •• ••• • « _ » _ excellent 

• •• — ••• •• — • • strong 

— ••• ••— • true 

— •— •• — • — •• kind 
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THE MORSE ALPHABET 

III. — Contirmed 

— ••• • ••• — beat 

— • • • • • — • • bold 

• — am 

• • • • • is 

• •— ••• was 

• • ••• • were 

• ••••——•• had 

IV 

• ••• •— •••— • have 

• •• •••• •— shall 

• •• will 

• •• •• • come 

• •• — • • gone 

• • ••• — lost 

• •• •••— • give 

• •• •— • saw 

••— ••• — must 

• — • • fell 

• — • •• ••— • •••• — fought 

— • — — • — • take 
• ••• •• — • write 

— ••• ••— •••• buy 

— • •— ••• •••• teach 

• •— ••• — • learn 

— •• • • • •• •• Dewey 

• •• • — . ••••• ••• •• — • Sampson 

• •• ••• •••• • •• •• Schley 

• ••• •• — ••• ••• •• — • Hobson 



CHAPTER VIII 
SIGHT-RE A.DING IN MUSIC 

After a few weeks of practice, from ten to 
twenty minutes each day, in Exercises for quick 
perception, the mind is able to seize quickly the 
notes and characters in written music. One, two, 
or three bars of music may be written on the re- 
volving black-board, then turned towards the class 
for a few seconds, when the pupils should be able 
to state precisely the contents of each bar, give 
the tonality, time, name, and length of each note, 
rest, tie, etc. 



^^^^^a^fes^g 



EXERCISE I 



i 



^ 



^^ 



i 



fcfc 



II 
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SIGHT-READING IN MUSIC 
III 



S^i^s^= 



»i— - — ^- 



IV 



i 



!=r^=fe^ 



|;t^;feE35js3E 



VI 



P=E^=g 



-• — ^ 



VII 






$^ 



VIII 



^ 



^^=fl 
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EXERCISES IN MIND-TRAINING 
IX 



-k-=t=:h 



^^^^^^E 



■8— i 



^^^ 



gfap^ 



XI 



Itlt 



-* *- 



^^^ 



XII 




SIGHT-READING IN MUSIC 
XIII 



No. 1. 



"Pio.S. 



5=^=^; 



i^^S 



XIV 



'^k i^- 



^ 



XV 



IllEE^ 



t t 



s a=^= g 



EisEi: 



XVI 



i^^ 



^a^ i pg^ 



A=t 



-• — n^ 



XVII 



^ Ifi • L — '^ — ^ » -. =fej N ! - # I *- g -»- 






m 



^feME 



^1 



^ 



-Is-^ 



XVIII 






f 
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EXERCISES IN MIND-TRAINING 
XIX 



/ ria:^ ; 






^l=t: 



i 



3t 



^ 



■»-^ 



^-^ 



L-^^a 



pi^ 



•azj—g^ 



i=t 



i 



^^■g^: 



^ 



rr-r 



CHAPTEK IX 

MEMORIZING BY MEANS OP SUBJECT AND PRED 
ICATE 

Having explained the meaning of subject and 
predicate and their importance in the sentence, 
the teacher may read a paragraph. For example : 

Charles threw a stick in the pond. Rover dashed 
in, seized the stick and hrought it to Charles, who 
tossed it on the ground. Harry ran, picked it ^^p, 
and game it to Kover. 

The pupils, trained in the preceding chapters to 
accuracy in recalling words in their order, will be 
able to repeat the subjects and predicates — some- 
times called the key-words — without hesitation, 
while the one reading will enable them to recall 
the rest. Do not prompt. The habit of prompt- 
ing and repeating is fatal to attention. The pupil 
must discover for himself that his ability to remem- 
ber depends upon his power of attention. Insist 
upon a firm grasp of the subject and predicate, and 
the modifiers and objects will be easy to recall. 

Eivavol says of Dante : " His verse holds itself 
erect by the mere force of the substantive and 
verb, without the help of a single epithet." 
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SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

EXERCISE I 

JAMBS AND MABT 

James found a butterfly; he met Mary; she 
placed it in her basket, and ran home and showed 
it to her mother. 

The teacher may here explain that the simple 
subjects and predicates may have about them a 
group of modifiers; they are then called rhetori- 
cal subjects and predicates. 

Example: James, the son of the widow who 
lives on the hill (rhetorical subject), found a 
beautiful black butterfly (rhetorical predicate). 
He (i'ubfect) met his sister Mary as she was coming 
home from school (rhet. pred.). She placed the 
butterfly carefully in her basket (rhet. pred.), 
and they ran home (rhet. pred.) and showed it 
to their mother (rhet. pred.), who told them to 
open the window and let the butterfly fly away 
(rhet. pred.). The teacher may, at first, write the 
simple subjects and predicates on the board, thus : 



Tvple Subjects 


Simple Predicates 


James 


found 


he 


met 


she 


placed, etc. 



Then ask the children to build up the story, after 

hearing it read once. After a little practice they 

will be able to hold the simple subjects and pred- 
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icates in the mind, and repeat them in their order 
after the one reading. When this is done, they 
will recall the whole story without diflBculty. 

II 

PBTTB AND NANNIE 

Prue was a little girl five years old ; she had a 
little sister named Nannie. They loved each other 
very much, and they played together upon the 
lawn or gathered wild flowers in the fields. 

One day Prue's father bought her a beautiful 
baby-house; it was Prue's birth-day. He placed 
it under the trees before their cottage door. The 
baby-house was large enough for Prue and Nannie 
to keep house in. It had a pointed roof, a piazza, 
five windows, and a door. Their mamma made 
white curtains for the windows, and their nurse 
brought three chairs, a round table, and some 
dishes. The little girls took all their playthings 
and pictures from the nursery and carried them 
to their new play-house. They gave their dolls a 
large party in honor of Prue's birth-day. 

Simple Suijeets Simple Predicates 

Prue was 

she . had 

They loved 

they played 

Prue's father gathered 

it bought 
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mple Sv^eets 


Simple Predicates 


He 


was 


The baby-house 


placed 


It 


was 


Their mamma 


had 


their nurse 


made 


The Uttle girls 


brought 


They 


took 




carried 




gave 


III 




CAEL AUD 


MARIE 



Carl and Marie were twins. Their good mother 
died when they were ten years old. They had 
no one to care for them except their father. He 
loved the children very much, but he was obliged 
to work all day in the fields to earn the money 
for their support. 

Carl and Marie had never been to school ; their 
mother had taught them to read and write ; she 
had taught them many things besides ; she would 
often take them to the meadows and woods, and 
tell them the names of the trees, the plants, the 
flowers, and the birds. Henri, the children's father, 
was very sorrowful, and often wept on his way 
home from the fields. One evening the children 
ran to meet him, and told him that Gertrude, their 
good friend, wished to see him. 

He hurried on while the children ran with all 
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their might. Gertrude met them at the door. She 
was a kind, good woman, and was esteemed by all 
who knew her for her learning and for her many 
acts of charity. 

"Henri," she said, "I have come to tell you that 
Pierre and I have talked together about the edu- 
cation of Carl and Marie, and to ask you if you 
will permit them to come to our cottage every 
day to be taught with our own dear children." 

Henri's eyes filled with tears of gratitude. He 
thanked Gertrude heartily, and promised that 
Carl and Marie should go to-morrow. 

The children threw their arms around Ger- 
trude's neck and kissed her. 



CHAPTEE X 

ASSOCIATION OR SIMPLE SUGGESTION 

"The relativity of two or more tilings serves as a kind of a 
peg on wliich to hang them in the memory. " — Eoark. 

This Exercise, given in concert, is used as a Gen- 
eral Exercise, and the association is principally 
by similarities. It stimulates the mind to select 
quickly from its fund of knowledge. 

The teacher may give the first vi^ord — for ex- 
ample, jplcmts ; the pupils will suggest, perhaps, 
several words, such as flowers, garden, shrubs, 
vegetaMe ; the teacher chooses vegetable, or the 
word which has been suggested by the greatest 
number of pupils. 

The words are repeated thus : plant, vegetable ; 
vegetable, corn; corn, Indian; Indian, tomahawk; 
tomahawk, scalping ; scalping, scalps ; scalps, belt ; 
etc. These suggestions may be continued indefi- 
nitely, interrupted only to select a word more 
nearly related. 

EXERCISE I 

plant vegetable 

vegetable corn 

corn Indian 

Indian tomahawk 
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EXERCISE I.— Continued 



tomahawk 

scalping 

scalps 

belt 

bowie-knives 

cow-boys 

Rough Riders 

Roosevelt 

Santiago 

surrender 

peace 

arbitration 

Czar of Russia 

Siberia 

exile 

Zola 

French novelists 

map 

chart 

compass 

navigator 

Christopher Columbus 

Isabella 

Spain 

war 

navy 

Dewey 

bravery 

heroes 

Grant 

Abraham Lincoln 

Presidents 

William McKinley 

humanity 

war in Cuba 



II 



scalping 

scalps 

belt 

bowie-knives 

cow-boys 

Rough Riders 

Roosevelt 

Santiago 

surrender 

peace 

arbitration 

Czar of Russia 

Siberia 

exile 

Zola 

French novelists 

Victor Hugo 

chart 

compass 

navigator 

Christopher Columbus 

Isabella 

Spain 

war 

navy 

Dewey 

bravery 

heroes 

Grant 

Abraham Lincoln 

Presidents 

William McKinley 

humanity 

war in Cuba 

colonization 
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CHAPTEK XI 

DAILY EXERCISES FOR THE MEMORY 

" Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little gratuitous 
exercise every day." — William Jambs. 

Memoet, like the muscles of the body, is 
strengthened by use and weakened by inaction. 
The following quotations have been collected to 
aid the busy teacher in providing a ready exercise 
for the memory. 

The teacher will read aloud one or two of these 
quotations each day and expect the pupils to 
repeat them accurately on the following day, 
occasionally reviewing all that they have learned. 

" Whatever you do, do wisely and think of the 
consequences." — Goethe. 

" Prescribe to yourself an ideal and act up to it." 

" The man who does right need not worry if 
somebody catches him at it." 

" Whatever you dislike in another person take 
care to correct in yourself." — Speat. 

"It's easy finding reasons why other folks 
should be patient." — Geoege Eliot. 
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" Many people find nothing to do because they 
neglect opportunities." 

"The three family physicians — Dr. Diet, Dr. 
Quiet, and Dr. Merryman." — Old Proverb. 

" A prudent man is like a pin, his head prevents 
him from going too far." — Jeeeold. 

"Of all bad things by which mankind are cursed, 
Their own bad tempers surely are the worst." 

K. CUMBEELAND. 

" Burns o'er the plough sang sweet his wood- 
notes wild, 
And richest Shakespeare was a poor man's 
child." 

" The path of a good woman is strewn with 
flowers, but they rise behind her steps, not be- 
fore." RiTSKIN. 

" Above all things be truthful. Hold your tongue 
as long as you please, but never open your lips to 
a lie." — Amelia B. Edwaeds. 

"True politeness is perfect ease and freedom. 
It simply consists in treating others just as you 
love to be treated yourself." — Loed Chesteepield. 

" I have seldom known any one who deserted 
truth in trifles that could be trusted in matters of 
importance." — Paley. 



CHAPTEE XII 
SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 

Maj^t of the following selections have been 
used to discipline the pupils to listen intently and 
thereby to cultivate the memory. 

The number of lines read at once depended upon 
the extent of their previous training. The entire 
Proem to "Komola," by George Eliot, was memo- 
rized in ten days ; only seven minutes were spent 
each day in learning it. The teacher read to the 
first period, emphasizing the subjects and predi- 
cates; the pupils repeated what had been read ; the 
teacher then read as far as the second period, and 
the pupils repeated it. The third sentence was then 
read and repeated, when the whole was correctly 
recalled. Each day the selection was repeated 
from the beginning until nearly the entire Proem 
had been memorized, when it was laid aside. 

After some months the pupils were able to recall 
the Proem accurately. The number of stanzas of 
poetry read at once must also depend upon the 
amount and vigor of the training. It is not un- 
usual for pupils to repeat three stanzas after one 
reading. (See Chapter VIII., Part I.) 
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EOMOLA. PROEM 
Geoboe Eliot 

Let US suppose that such a shade has ieen per- 
mitted to revisit the glimpses of the golden morn- 
ing, and is standing once more on the famous hill 
of San Miniato, which overlooks Florence from the 
south. 

The spirit is clothed in his habit as he lived : 
the folds of his well-lined black silk garment or 
lucco hang in grave unbroken lines from neck to 
ankle ; his plain cloth cap, with its becchetto, or 
long hanging strip of drapery, to serve as a scarf 
in case of need, surmoiunts a penetrating face, not, 
perhaps ,very handsome, but with a firm, well-cut 
mouth, hept distinctly human by a close-shaven lip 
and chin. /;; is a face charged with memories of 
a keen and various life passed below there on the 
banks of the gleaming river; and, as he looks at 
the scene before him, the sense of familiarity is 
so much stronger than the perception of change 
that he thinks it might be possible to descend once 
more amongst the streets and take up that busy 
life where he left it. 

HAWTHORNE'S STORY OF "THE GREAT STONE FACE" 

A little boy lived among the granite hills. High 
on the mountain-side was a face of solid rock. 
Ernest (that was the boy's name) lived where he 
could see it morning and evening, arid he loved its 
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beauty. The story ran that one day in that valley 
would grow a man whose face would be like the 
great stone face. As Ernest grew older, he watched 
for this noble boy. Looking for good in others, 
instead of faults, Ernest's own life grew fair, and 
his face strong and sweet. 

One day, a man who had grown rich came back 
to his home in the village. People said he was 
generous, and would do much for his friends. 
Ernest hoped now to see the great stone face. But 
his heart sank. The great man's face was marred 
by selfish money-getting. 

By and by another boy friend, grown a man, 
came home. Flags and music welcomed him, for 
he had served his country. Ernest's heart bounded. 
Surely his would be the noble face. But love of 
glory spoiled it. 

Ernest was growing old. He feared he would 
never see the man whose face was like the great 
stone face. 

At last a poet came. He, too, had been Ernest's 
boy friend, and had been away. Ernest longed 
for him, for he had sung beautiful songs, and his 
face should be noble. But the poet's face was not 
high, for he had not lived as he sung. 

The poet cried, as he saw Ernest, " Thine, Ernest, 
is the great stone face !" 

It was true. Though Ernest had not known, 
all the while, by watching beauty in the stone face 
and in others, his face and life had grown beautiful. 
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"Do you wish for a kindness? Be land 
Do you wish for a truth ? Be true. 
What you give of yourself you find — 
Your world is a reflex of you. 

"Let your speech be as pleasant 
As a bird that sings. 
Better far be silent 
Than say bitter things. 

"For every evil under the sun, 

There is a remedy or there is none. 
If there is one, try to find it; 
If there is none, never mind it." 

"'Tis an old maxim in the schools 
That vanity's the food of fools; 
Yet now and then you men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit." 

— Swift. 

"Remember, then, what when a boy 
I've heard my grandma tell: 
' Be warned in time by other's harm, 
And you shall do full well.'" 

— Ingoldsbt. 

"Help whoever, whenever you can; 
Man forever needs help from man; 
Let never a day die in the west 
That you have not comforted some sad breast." 
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"The present, the present, is all thou hast 
For thy sure possessing; 
Like the patriarch's angel hold it fast 
Till it gives its blessing.'" 

— J. (Jr. Whittiee. 

"Even so, methinks, the Sunday brings 
A change o'er all familiar things; 
A change — we know not whence it came — 
They are, and they are not the same." 

" Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them all day 

long. 
And so make life, death, and that vast For- 
ever, 

One grand sweet song." 

— Chaeles Kingslet. 

" Open the door, let in the air. 
The winds are sweet and the flowers are fair; 
Joy is abroad in the world to-day, 
If our door is wide open he may come this 
way. 

Open the door." 

"The how is as important as the what. I can 
lend my wheelbarrow to a man in such a way that 
he will regret that he asked me for it. I can re- 
fuse my wheelbarrow to a man in such a way that 
he will be ever grateful to me." — Edwaed Tatloe. 
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" There isn't anything in Ufa 

But has two handles to it, 
And if one fails to lift the weight 

The others sure to do it. 
Suppose 3'ou quarrel with your friend; 

One handle is 'He's wrong!' 
But try 'He is my friend!' instead, 

And faithful love is strong." 



"Forenoon and afternoon and night; 
Forenoon and afternoon and night ; 

Forenoon — and what! 
The empty song repeats itself no more. 
Yea! that is life. Make this forenoon sub- 
lime. 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer — 
And time is conquered and thy victory won." 

— Edward Sill. 



"Better to strive and climb, 
And never to reach the goal, 
Than to drift along with the time, 

An aimless, worthless soul. 
Ay, better to climb and fall, 

Or sow, though the yield be small, 
Than to throw away day after day. 
And never to strive at all." 
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"There's a knowing little proverb 

From the sunny land of Spain, 
But in Northland as in Southland 

Is its meaning clear and plain; 
Lock it up within your heart, 

Neither lose nor lend it — 
Two it takes to make a quarrel, 

One can always end it." 

"Our lives are the songs; God writes the 
words, 
And we set them to music at pleasure, 
And the song grows glad or sweet or sad 
As we choose to fashion the measure. 

" We must write the music, whatever the song, 
Whatever the rhyme or metre. 
And if it is sad, we can make it glad, 
Or if sweet we can make it sweeter." 

— William Cullen Bryant. 



"The windflower and the violet they perished 
long ago, 
And the briar-rose and the orchis died amid 

the summer glow; 
But on the hill the golden-rod and the aster 

in the wood, 
And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in 
autumn beauty stood, 
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Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, 

as falls the plague on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone, 

from upland glade and glen. 

" And now when comes the calm, mild day, as 

still such days will come. 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out 

their winter home; 
"When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 

though all the trees are still. 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters 

of the rill. 
The south wind searches for the flowers whose 

fragrance late he bore. 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by 

the stream no more." 

— William Cullen Bryant. 



THE SATYR AND THE TRAVELLER 

A Satyr, as he was ranging in the forest in 
an exceedingly cold, snowy season, met with a 
Traveller half-starved with the extremity of the 
weather. He took compassion on him, and kindly 
invited him to a warm, comfortable cave he had in 
the hollow of a rock. As soon as they had entered 
and sat down, notwithstanding there was a good 
fire in the place, the chilly Traveller could not for- 
bear blowing his fingers' ends. Upon the Satyr's 
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asking why he did so, he answered that- he did it 
to warm his hands. The honest sylvan having 
seen little of the world, admired a man who was 
master of so valuable a quality as that of blowing 
heat, and therefore was resolved to entertain him 
in the best manner he could. He spread the table 
before him with dried fruits of several sorts, and 
produced a remnant of cold wine, which, as the 
rigor of the season made very proper, he mulled 
with some warm spices, infused over the fire, and 
presented to his shivering guest. But this the 
Traveller thought fit to blow likewise ; and upon 
the Satyr's demanding a reason why he blowed 
again, he replied, to cool his dish. This second 
answer provoked the Satyr's indignation as much 
as the first had kindled his surprise ; so, taking the 
man by the shoulder, he thrust him out of doors, 
saying he would have nothing to do with a wretch 
who had so vile a quality as to blow hot and cold 
with the same mouth. — ^sop. 



AMIEL'S JOURNAL 

3d June, 18Jf9. — Fresh and delicious weather. 
A long morning walk. Surprised the hawthorn 
and wild rose-trees in flower. From the fields 
vague and health-giving scents. Work in the fields 
— two delightful donkej^s — one pulling greedily 
at a hedge of barberry. Then three little children. 
I felt a boundless desire to caress and play with 
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them. To be able to enjoy such leisure, these 
peaceful fields, fine weather, contentment ; to have 
my two sisters with me ; to rest ray ej'es on balmy 
meadows and blossoming orchards; to listen to 
the life singing in the grass and on the trees ; to be 
so calmly happy — is it not too much ? is it deserved ? 
Oh, let me enjoy it without reproaching Heaven 
for its kindness ; let me enjoy it with gratitude. 

29th January, 1866 {nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing). — The gray curtain of mist has spread itself 
again over the town : everything is dark and dull. 
The bells are ringing in the distance for some 
festival; with this exception everj'thing is calm 
and silent. Except for the crackling of the fire, 
no noise disturbs my solitude in this modest house, 
the shelter of my thoughts and my work, where 
the man of middle age carries on the life of his 
student-youth without the zest of youth, and the 
sedentary professor repeats day by day the habits 
which he formed as a traveller. — Henei-Feedeeic 
Amiel. 

the chim.<5bea 

Once in the old, old times (for all the strange 
things which I tell you about happened long be- 
fore anybody can remember), a fountain gushed 
out of a hill-side in the marvellous land of Greece. 
And, for aught I know, after so many thousand 
years, it is still gushing out of the very self-same 
spot. At any rate, there was a pleasant fountain, 
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welling freshly forth and sparkling adown the hill- 
side, in the golden sunset, when a handsome young 
man named Bellerophon drew near its margin. 
In his hand he held a bridle, studded with brilliant 
gems and adorned with a golden bit. Seeing an 
old man and another of middle age, and a little 
boy near the fountain, and likewise a maiden, who 
was dipping up some of the water in a pitcher, he 
paused, and begged that he might refresh himself 
with a draught. 

"This is very delicious water," he said to the 
maiden, as he rinsed and filled her pitcher, after 
drinking out of it. " Will you be kind enough 
to tell me whether the fountain has any name?" 

''Yes; it is called the Fountain of Pirene," an- 
swered the maiden; and then she added, "My 
grandmother has told me that this clear fountain 
was once a beautiful woman ; and, when her son 
was killed by the arrows of the huntress Diana, 
she melted all away into tears. And so the water 
which you find so cool and sweet is the sorrow of 
that poor mother's heart !" 

"I should not have dreamed," observed the 
young stranger, " that so clear a well-spring, with 
its gush and gurgle, and its cheery dance out of 
the shade into the sunlight, had so much as one 
tear-drop in its bosom. And this, then, is Pirene ? 
I thank you, pretty maiden, for telling me its 
name. I have come from a far-away country to 
find this very spot." — Hawthorne's Wonder-Book. 
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MOTION 
(From Methods of Study in Natural History) 

The similarity of motion in families is another 
subject well worth the consideration of the natu- 
ralist: the soaring of the birds of prey — the heavy 
flapping of the wings in the gallinaceous birds — 
the floating of the swallows with their short cuts 
and angular turns — the hopping of the sparrows 
— the deliberate walk of the hens and the strut 
of the cocks — the waddle of the ducks and geese 
—the slow, heavy creeping of the land-turtle — 
the graceful flight of the sea-turtle under the water 
— the leaping and swimming of the frog — the 
swift run of the lizard, like a flash of green or 
red light iu the sunshine — the lateral undulation 
of the serpent — the dart of the pickerel — the leap 
of the trout — the rush of the hawk-moth through 
the air — the fluttering flight of the butterfly — 
the quivering poise of the humming-bird — the 
arrow-like shooting of the squid through the water 
— the slow crawling of the snail on the land — the 
side way movement of the sand-crab — the back- 
ward walk of the crawfish — the almost imper- 
ceptible gliding of the sea-anemone over the rock 
— the graceful, rapid motion of the Pleurobrachia, 
witli its endless change of curve and spiral — in 
short, every family of animals has its characteristic 
action and its peculiar voice ; and yet so little is 
this endless variety of rhythm and cadence both 
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of motion and sound in the organic world under- 
stood, tiaat we lack words to express one-half its 
richness and beauty. — Agassiz. 



A DREAM 

All yesterday T was spinning, 

Sitting alone in the sun ; 
And the dream that I spun was so lengthy, 

It lasted till day was done. 

I heeded not cloud or shadow 

That flitted over the hill, 
Or the humming bees, or the swallows, 

Or the trickling of the rill. 

I took the threads for my spinning. 

All of blue summer air, 
And a flickering ray of sunlight 

"Was woven in here and there. 

The shadow^s grew longer and longer, 

The evening wind passed by. 
And the purple splendor of sunset 

Was flooding the western sky. 

But I could not leave my spinning. 
For so fair my dream had grown, 

I heeded not, hour by hour, 
How the silent day had flown. 
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At last the gray shadows fell round me, 
And the night came dark and chill, 

And I rose and ran down the valley, 
And left it all on the hill. 

I went up the hill this morning 

To the place where my spinning lay — 

There was nothing but glistening dew-drops 
Remained of my dream to-day. 

— Adelaide Peoctee. 



THE CHASE 

(From Tlie Lady of the Lake) 



The stag at eve had drunk his till, 

Where danced the moon on Monan's rill, 

And deep his midnight lair had made 

In lone Glenartney's hazel shade ; 

But, when the sun his beacon red 

Had kindled on Benvoirlich's head. 

The deep-mouthed bloodhound's heavy bay 

Resounded up the rocky way. 

And faint, from farther distance borne. 

Were heard the clanging hoof and horn. 

II 

As chief who hears his warder call, 
" To arms ! the f oemen storm the wall !" 
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The antlered monarch of the waste 

Sprang from his heathery couch in haste. 

But, ere his fleet career he took, 

The dew-drops from his flanks he shook; 

Like crested leader proud and high, 

Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky; 

A moment gazed adown the dale, 

A moment snuffed the tainted gale, 

A moment listened to the cry 

That thickened as the chase drew nigh ; 

Then, as the headmost foes appeared. 

With one brave bound the copse he cleared. 

And, stretching forward clear and far, 

Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Yar. 

Ill 
Yelled on the view the opening pack, 
Eock, glen, and cavern paid them back; 
To many a mingled sound at once 
The awakened mountain gave response. 
A hundred dogs bayed deep and strong. 
Clattered an hundred steeds along. 
Their peal the merry horns rang out, 
An hundred voices joined the shout; 
With hark, and whoop, and wild halloo, 
No rest Benvoirlich's echoes knew. 
Far from the tumult fled the roe, 
Close in her covert cowered the doe ; 
The falcon, from her cairn on high, 
Cast on the rout a wondering eye, 
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Till far beyond her piercing ken 
The hurricane had swept the glen. 
Faint, and more faint, its failing din 
Keturned from cavern, cliff, and linn. 
And silence settled wide and still 
On the lone wood and mighty hill. 



xn 

Boon nature scattered free and wild 
Each plant or flower, the mountain's child. 
Here eglantine embalmed the air. 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there; 
The primry^se pale and violet flower. 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower; 
Foxglove and nightshade, side by side. 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 
Grouped their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain. 
With boughs that quaked at every breath 
Gray birch and aspen wept beneath; 
Aloft the ash and warrior oak 
Cast anchor in the rifted rock; 
And, higher yet, the pine-tree hung 
His shattered trunk, and frequent flung. 
Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrowed sky. 
Highest of all, where white peaks glanced. 
Where glistening streamers waved and danced, 
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The wanderer's eye could barely view 
The summer heaven's delicious blue — 
So wondrous wild the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream. 

— SiE Waltee Scott. 



DAFFODILS 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd — 

A host of golden daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay ; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company; 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought. 
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For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flasli upon that inward eye 
Which is the bhss of sohtude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

■ — William Woedswoeth. 

she was a phantom of delight 

She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight — 

A lovely apparition, sent 

To be a moment's ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like twilight, too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful dawn; 

Advancing shape, an image gay. 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view — 
A spirit, yet a woman too! 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 
A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 
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And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine — 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will. 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned. 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 

— William Woedswoeth. 

bacon and shakespeaee 

Shakespeare! whoever thou may'st prove to be, 
God save the Bacon that men find in thee! 
If that philosopher, though bright and wise. 
Those lofty labors did in truth devise. 
Then it must follow, as the night the day. 
That "Hamlet," "Lear," "Macbeth," and each 

great play 
That certifies nobility of mind 
Was written by the "meanest of mankind." 

— T. W. Paesons. 



PART II 



PEEFATORT NOTE 

The following Exercises, or similar ones, occu- 
pying from five to ten minutes preceding the 
recitation, have been given to my pupils in their 
respective classes; the object being to awaken 
interest in the study, to concentrate the attention, 
to assist the memory, and to economize time in 
preparing the lesson. Examples of Mental Arith- 
metic Exercises, to be used previous to recitations 
in arithmetic, may be found on pages 54, 55, and 
56 of Methods of Mind-Training. In the regu- 
lar class work, arithmetic examples and algebra 
problems are read aloud once by the teacher and 
repeated by the scholar, who, while holding the 
conditions firmly in mind, works the problem 
without the book. 



CHAPTER I 
GEOGRAPHY 

The training for accuracy in seeing, as shown 
in the Glance Work, will be found useful in the 
drawing of maps. 

The teacher may draw the coast-line or shore 
forms of the countries and islands; the boundary- 
lines of each state, separately ; then the states in 
groups, or divisions, as the JSTew England States, 
the Middle States, etc., and require the pupil after 
a thorough glance at the model to reproduce the 
same. 

For example: Let the pupil, after seeing an out- 
line drawing of Maine, draw it on paper, and in 
the same manner each of the other New England 
States; the teacher will then show an outline map 
of the New England States ; when this has been 
steadfastly studied for a few minutes, and repro- 
duced, the pupil may, following his outlines, cut 
out each of the states, and, placing them upon his 
outline of the map of New England, test his accu- 
racy in seeing and the correctness of his drawing. 

The above has been found a pleasing work to 
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the pupils, and has invariably enlisted their at- 
tention. 

Exercises in Outlining from the flat as well as 
from the object have been found to be interesting 
and useful. Students who have been trained to 
quickness of perception by frequent practice in 
Glance Work have learned more easily than the 
untrained the lesson of relations. 

Much might be shown to prove the value of Out- 
lining in almost every branch of study. It cannot 
fail to fix in the mind the order and comparative 
importance of related ideas, situations, and events, 
and to make clear in each their mutual relations. 



MEMORY EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY 
for Bemews 
The teacher may write or repeat the names of 
six or more cities or towns, and the pupil, hold- 
ing these in mind, may write or repeat in their 
order the country or state in which they belong ; 
the mental exercise is similar to that required in 
the work in Association. A " Table of Contents " 
will furnish Exercises for the Memory. 



London 


I 

England 


Europe 


Montevideo 


Uruguay 


South America 


Liverpool 


England 


Europe 


Quito 


Ecuador 


South America 


Manchester 


England 


Europe 


Glasgow 


Scotland 


Europe 
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II 



Paris 


France 


Europe 


Augusta 


Maine 


United States, North America 


Aberdeen 


Scotland 


Europe 


Rio Janeiro 


Brazil 


South America 


Edinburgh 


Scotland 


Europe 


Soutliampton 


England 


Europe 
III 


Columbus 


Ohio 


United States, North America 


St. Paul 


Minnesota 


" " 


Des Moines 


Iowa 


" " 


Olympia 


Washington 


" 


Calcutta 


Hindustan 


Asia 


Tokio 


Japan 


" 



IV 



Susquehanna rises in New York, runs through Pennsylvania 


and Maryland 




James 


Virginia 


Monongahela 


West Virginia, Pennsylvania 


Yellowstone 


Wyoming, Montana, North Dakota 


Wabash 


Ohio, Indiana 


Humboldt 


Nevada 


Penobscot 


V 

Maine 


Merrimac 


New Hampshire, Massachusetts 


Delaware 


New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 


Cape Fear 


North Carolina 


Alabama 


Georgia, Alabama 


Scioto 


Ohio 
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VI 



Thames 




England 


Shannon 


Ireland 


Clyde 




Scotland 


Loire 




Prance 


Rhone 




Switzerland, Prance 
VII 


Rhine 


Switzerland, German Empire, Net 


Rio Negro 


Colombia 


South America 


St. Lawrence 


Quebec 


Canada 


Hoang-Ho 


China 


Asia 


Nile 


Egypt 


Nubia 


Ebro 


Spain 


Europe 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Suggestions fm- Memcyry Practice 

Divisions of book. 
Analyses of sections. 
Problems to be solved. 
Words to be defined. 

Laws governing relief, drainage, ocean currents, 
heat, winds, rain-fall, life. 
Diagrams. 

Characteristic features of each continent. 
Cities on same isotherm. 

" " " parallel differing in climate. 
JSToted volcanoes, waterfalls, geysers, etc. 
Cold and warm currents. 
Classes of clouds. 
Zones of vegetation. 
Kaces of men. 
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EXERCISE I 




Words to be Defined 


Fiord 


Isobar 


Monsoon 


Isotherm 


Moraine 


Isoclinal 


Bore 


Isogonic 


Typhoon 


Agonic 


Neve 


Seismic 


Watershed Secular 


Snow-line 


Co-tidal 


Ecliptic 


Magnetic inclination 


Atoll 


Magnetic declination 



II 

Laws of Belief 
Typical structure. 
Position of main axis. 
Direction of axes. 
Contrasts in Old and New "World. 
Maximum altitude of axes. 
Maximum altitude of continents. 
Eelief form of each continent. 
Summary. 

Theory of formation. 
Ill 
Classes of Plains 



Selvas 

Llanos 

Pampas 

Prairies 

Plains 



Steppes 

Tundras 

Landes 

Downs 

Savannas 
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IV 
Advantages of the United States over other Countries 
Unity and simplicity of structure. 
Easy communication. 
Comparative uniformity of climate. 
Diversity of industries. 
Oceanic position. 
Water-power of the North. 
Agricultural wealth of the South. 
Commercial advantages of the East. 
Mineral wealth of the West and the Northwest. 

V 
Tornadoes 

April, May, June, July. 



1. Most frequent in what 

months? 
Why? 

2. Time of day ? 

3. Average annual number 

in the United States ? 

4. Signs? 

5. Appearance of clouds ? 



6. Direction of motion ? 

7. Rate of motion ? 

8. Line of safety ? 

9. Dangerous places ? 
10. Safest places ? 



Unequal heating of the air. 

3.30-5 P.M. 

146. 

Low barometer,intense heat, 
stillness, gathering of clouds. 

A black mass, a roaring 
noise, an onward rush of a 
funnel-shaped cloud. 

Clouds gather in W. or 
S.W., moving E. or N.E. 

50 to 100 miles an hour. 

N.W. Face the storm and 
turn to the right. Southern 
edge strongest. 

Woods, or the E. side of a 
house. 

W. side of cellar in a wooden 
house or a tornado cave. 
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GEOMETRY 



REVIEW EXERCISES FOR THE MEMORY 



EXERCISE I 
Study of a Cube 

Define solid. Define plane angle. 

" surface. " solid angle. 

" point. " dihedral angle. 

« line. 
How many surfaces has the cube ? 

" " lines 

plane angles 
solid angles 
points 
dihedral angles 






II 

Define Terms 



Proof 
Theorem 
Problem 
Proposition 
Its converse 



Its opposite 

Axiom 

Postulate 

Corollary 

Scholium 
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III 

Define and Draw 

Equal angles Straight angles 

Adjacent angles Eight angles 

Vertical angles Acute angles 

Complementary angles Obtuse angles 

Supplementary angles Keflex angles 

IV 

Draw locus of all points. 

6 inches from a given point. 

6 inches from a given line. 

6 inches from a given circumference. 

Equidistant from two points. 

Equidistant from two parallel lines. 

Equidistant from two intersecting lines. 

Find point equidistant from three given points. 

Find point equidistant from two points and two 
intersecting lines. 

Find point equidistant from two parallel and 
two intersecting lines. 



Define and Draw 


Circumference 


Arc 


Eadius 


Chord 


Diameter 


Segment 


Secant 


Sector 


Tangent 


Quadrant 
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VI 

Measure of angle at centre of a circle. 

Measure of inscribed angle. 

Measure of angle formed by two chords. 

Measure of angle formed by tangent and chord. 

Measure of angle formed by two secants. 

Measure of angle formed by two tangents. 

Measure of angle formed by secant and. tan- 
gent. 

A right angle is inscribed in how large a seg- 
ment? 

An acute angle is inscribed in how large a seg- 
ment? 

An obtuse angle is inscribed in how large a 
segment? 

VII 

Name the figures and show how to find their 
areas. 
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VIII 

How do you inscribe in a circle a 
triangle an octagon 

square a decagon 

pentagon dodecagon 

hexagon pentedecagon 

Values of exterior and interior angles of each. 

IX 

Give formulas in terms of R for 

diameter surface of sphere 

circumference volume of sphere 

area 

Meaning and value of tr. 



X 

Let the teacher demonstrate a new proposition 
occasionally, the pupils writing it when finished. 
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GEOLOGY 
Suggestions for Board Work 

Lists of geologic 
times ages periods epochs 

Divisions of the animal kingdom. 

Characteristic fossils of each epoch. 

Characteristic minerals of each epoch. 

Yarieties of quartz, clay, lime, silicates, iron, 
coal, precious stones, etc. 

Varieties of sedimentary, igneous, and meta- 
morphic rocks. 

Tests for different minerals. 

Properties of different minerals. 

Lists to be arranged in order. 

Exercises in spelling. 

Topics for discussion. 

EXERCISE I 
Lists to be Arranged in Order 



Medina 


Phacops bufo 


Catskill 


Orthoceratite 


Potsdam 


Goniatite 


Permian 


Ammonite 


Hamilton 


Pterodactyl 


Hudson 


Lingula 


Trenton 


Man 


Glacial 


Cycad 


Oriskany 


Graptolite 


Cretaceous 


Lepidodendron 
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II 

Properties of Aluminum 



Universal 


Will not tarnish 


Strong 


Good conductor of heat 


Rigid 


Good conductor of electricity 


Light 


Easily worked 


Ductile 


Fire-proof 


Durable 






III 




Topics for Discussion 



Reasons for thinking the earth's centre solid. 
Reasons for thinking the earth's centre molten. 
Arguments against and in favor of evolution. 
Mosaic and geologic accounts. 



ASTRONOMY 

Suggestions for Board Wwk 

]!Tames of 
Planets 
Constellations 
Stars of first magnitude 
Signs of the zodiac 
Letters of the Greek alphabet 
Signs used in almanacs 
Examples in latitude and longitude 
Diagrams 
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EXERCISE I 

Example in Latitude 

Meridian altitude of sun, 20° 
Declination, 10° S. 
Eequired latitude 

II 

Celestial Circles, Points, and Measurements 

Fig. 1. 4 circles — horizon, the meridian, prime 
vertical, and vertical circle — passing through star. 

6 points — zenith, nadir, N., S., E., and W. 

4 measurements — altitude, zenith distance, azi- 
muth, and amplitude. 




Fig. 2. 4 circles added — celestial equator, eclip- 
tic, meridian, and circle of latitude — passing 
through star. 
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8 points — N. and S. poles of celestial equator, 
K". and S. poles of ecliptic, vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes, summer and winter solstices. 

5 measurements — declination, polar distance, 
right ascension, celestial longitude, celestial lat- 
itude. 

Note. — After being shown the circles, points, and measurements on the 
board, the pupils should make up the definitions for themselves with very little 
assistance, and at night trace their imaginary lines through the stars. 

Ill 



Eclipses — Beview Lesson 



Solar Eclipse 

. Moon new. 

I. Within 19° 44' of node. 

1. If her shadow is longer 
than her distance from 
the earth, the eclipse 
will be total or partial ; 
if shorter, annular or 
partial. 

:. Visible by day. 

5. Over a narrow strip of 
country. 

1. If nearing her ascending 
node, her shadow will 
fall on S. polar regions 
of earth ; descending 
node, N. polar regions ; 
at the node, equatorial 
regions. 

7. Begins on western edge of 
sun, travelling eastward 
over the earth. 
Longest duration of total 
eclipse, 8 min. ; of annu- 
lar, 13 min. 



8 



Lunar Eclipse 
Full. 
13° 31'. 
Always total or partial. 



Visible by night. 

Over more than half the earth. 

Ascending node, her N. polar 
regions will enter the 
earth's shadow ; descend- 
ing node, S. polar regions ; 
node, equatorial. 



Eastern edge of the moon. 



Of total, less than 3 brs. 
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McUpses — Renew Lesson — Continued 



SOLAK ECLIFSK 

9. Not more than five nor 
less than two in a year. 

10. More numerous for the 

earth as a whole, be- 
cause of ecliptic limits. 

11. Sun's disk invisible in a 

total eclipse. 
13. Divided into 13 digits. 



LPNAR ECUPSE 

Notmorethan three — possibly 
none. Greatest number for 
both, seven ; least, two. 

More numerous at a given 
place, because visible over 
more ground. 

Moon's disk visible. 

13 dia:its. 



Note. — First column placed on board ; second given by class. 
' Why?" as often as possible. 



CHAPTEE III 
PREPARATION FOR THE STUDY OP HISTORY 

NowHEEE, perhaps, in the whole range of the 
scholar's pursuits is the inestimable value of a re- 
tentive memory so fully realized as in the study 
of history. Recognizing the fact that the vast 
accumulation of dates, events, and names makes it 
impossible that the student should hold them 
securely in his memory, I have followed the plan 
of distinguishing the centuries by the most im- 
portant events which have characterized each, and 
by the names of those men who have contributed 
most by their genius, learning, or religion to ad- 
vance the work of civilization, and by their power 
to move other men's minds. 

These events and names have been set in their 
places in the centuries, as far as possible, according 
to their occurrence and achievements. Arranged 
as memory exercises, they have been found to 
strengthen the memory and to create an inter- 
est in the subsequent study of history and of 
literature. 

The dates of the nineteenth century may be 
used for reference or for memory exercises. 
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FIRST CENTURT 


Emperors 


Poets and Other Wri 


Augustus Caesar 


Livy 


Tiberius 


Ovid 


Caius Caligula 


Tibullus 


Claudius 


Strabo 


Nero 


Sallust 


Galba 


Lucan 


Otho 


Seneca 


Vitellius 


Quintilian 


Vespasian 


Pliny the Elder 


Titus 


Josephus 


Domitian 


Martial 


Nerva 


Tacitus 


Trajan 


Juvenal 


Christian Fathers and Writers 


Barnabas Ignatius 


Clement of Rome Polycarp 


Hermas 





IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE FIRST CENTURT 

Birth of Christ. 
Golden Age of Augustus. 
Great Britain reconquered by Aulus Plautius. 
Boadicea, the British queen, revolts against the 
Komans. 
The Bad Emperors. 

Cruelties of Nero, the last of the Caesars. 
Persecution of the Christians. 
Power of the Pretorian Guards. 
Destruction of Jerusalem. 
Destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Emperors of Oeritiany 


Sovereigns of Scotland 


Maximilian I 


James "iV 


Charles V 


James V 


Ferdinand I 


Mary 


Maximilian II 


James VI 


Rudolf II 




Sovereigns of England 


Kings of France 


Henry VII 


Louis XII 


Henry VIII 


Francis I 


Edward VI 


Henry II 


Mary 


Francis II 


Elizabeth 


Charles IX 




Henry III 




Henry IV. The Bourbons 


Kings 


of Spain 


Ferdinand V 




Charles I, Emperor of Germany 


Philip II 




Philip III 




GKEA.T MEN 


Popes 


Cardinals 


Julius II 


Ximenes 


LeoX 


Wolsey 


Discoverers 


John Cabot, 


Newfoundland 


Ponce de Leon, 


Florida 


Balboa, 


Pacific Ocean 


Vasco da Gama, 


The Indies 


De Soto, 


The Mississippi 
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8c 
Paracelsus, 


ientists 

Chemistry , 


Copernicus, 


Astronomy 


Gesner, 


Botany and Mineralogy 


Vesalius, 


Human Anatomy 


Tycho Brahe, 


Astronomy 


Van Helmont, 


Chemistry 


Beformers 


Statesmen 


Zwingli 


Machiavelli 


Erasmus 


Wolsey 


Luther 


Cromwell 


Melancthon 




Calvin 




Knox 





IMPORTANT EVENTS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 



I. The fresh success given to maritime dis- 
covery and commercial enterprise. 
II. Eesults of an increase of men's knowledge 
of the globe. 

III. Increase of the temporal power of the 

Popes. 

IV. Protestant Keformation and its influence. 

Luther. 
V. The three thrones and the character of the 
occupants — Charles Y, Francis I, and 
Henry YIII. 
VI. Condition of Spain at this time. 
VII. Loyola and the Jesuits. 
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VIII. Strange contest for Yenice, and the last 
appearance of Venice in the general 
history of the world. 
IX. The relation between Scotland and Eng- 
land. 
X. Kise of Protestantism. Reformers hence- 
forth called Protestants. 
XI. The position and relation of Henry VIII 
to Protestantism and the change in his 
relation to the Church of Rome. 
XII. The entire Bible first given in print to the 
English people in their native tongue. 

XIII. Death of the three great monarchs and 

the changes in their kingdoms. 

XIV. Henry IV. St. Bartholomew's Day. The 

Edict of Nantes. 
XV. Elizabeth. 
XVI. Mary Queen of Scots. 
XVII. The Spanish Armada. 
XVIII. Observations and experiments take the 
place of mere book learning, and sci- 
ence advances rapidly. 
XIX. Tlie suppression of the monasteries. 

Poets and Other 'Writers 



Ariosto 


Joseph Scaliger 


Rabelais 


Shakespeare 


Sir Thomas More 


Raleigh 


Sidney 


Francis Bacon 


Montaigne 


Lope de Vega 


Tasso 


Richard Hooker 


Cervantes 


Ben Jonson 
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Leonardo da Vinci 

Diirer 

Correggio 

Holbein 

Raphael 



Painters 
Titian 

Paul Veronese 
Tintoretto 
Tlie three Caracci 
Benvenuto Cellini (sculptor) 

Music Composer 
Palestrina 

THE NINETEENTH CENTUET 



Presidents of the United States 

Terms 
John Adams, 1797-1801 

Thomas Jefferson, 1801-09 

James Madison, 1809-17 

James Monroe, 1817-25 

John Quincy Adams, 1825-39 

Andrew Jackson, 1839-37 

Martin Van Buren, 1837-41 

WilliamH. Harrison, 1841-41 

John Tyler, 1841-45 

James K. Polk, 1845-49 

Zachary Taylor, 1849-50 

Millard Fillmore, 1850-53 

Franklin Pierce, 1853-57 

James Buchanan, 1857-61 

Abraham Lincoln, 1861-65 

Andrew Johnson, 1865-69 

Ulysses S. Grant, 1869-77 

Rutherford B.Hayes, 1877-81 

James A. Garfield, 1881-81 

Chester A. Arthur, 1881-85 

Grover Cleveland, 1885-89 

Benjamin Harrison, 1889-93 

Grover Cleveland, 1893-97 

William McKinley, 1897- 



Yice-Presidenls 

Terms 
1797-1801 
1801-05 
1805-18 
1813-17 
1817-25 
1835-33 
1833-37 
1837^1 
1841-41 
1845-49 
1849-53 
1853-57 



Thomas Jefferson 
Aaron Burr, 
George Clinton, 
Elbridge Gerry, 
Daniel D. Tompkins, 
John C. Calhoun, 
Martin Van Buren, 
Richard M. Johnson, 
John Tyler, 
George M. Dallas, 
Millard Fillmore, 
William R. King, 
John C.Breckinridge, 1857-61 
Hannibal Hamlin, 1861-65 
Andrew Jolinson, 1865-65 
Schuyler Colfax, 1869-73 
Henry Wilson, 1873-77 

William A. Wheeler, 1877-81 
Chester A. Arthur, 1881-81 
Thos. A. Hendricks, 1885-89 
Levi P. Morton, 1889-93 

Adlai E. Stevenson, 1893-97 
Garret A. Hobart, 1897- 
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KINGS, QUEENS, 


, EMPERORS, AND PRESIDENTS 




England 




Italy 




George III, 1760-1830 


CharlesBmanuel IV, 


1796 


George IV, 1830-1830 


Victor Emanuel I, 


1803 


William IV, 1830-1837 


Charles Felix, 


1830 


Victoria, 1837 


- 


Charles Albert, 


1831 






Victor Emanuel II, 


1849 






Humbert, 


1878 




Prance 




Napoleon, 


1804 


(Third Republic), 


1870 


Louis XVIII, 


1814 


Louis Adolphe Thiers 


!,1871 


Napoleon, 


1815 


MacMahon, 


1873 


Louis XVIII, 


1815 


Jules Grevy, 


1879 


Charles X, 


1834 


Sadi Carnot, 


1887 


Louis Philippe, 


1830 


Jean Casimir-Perier, 


1894 


(Second Republic). 


1848 


Felix Faure, 


1894 


Napoleon III, 


1851 


fimile Loubet, 


1899 


Spain 




Portv^al 




Charles IV, 


1788 


Maria I, 


1777 


Joseph Bonaparte, 


1808 


John VI, 


1816 


Ferdinand VII, 


1813 


Pedro IV, 


1836 


Isabella II, 


1833 


Maria II, 


1834 


(Revolution), 


1868 


Pedro V, 


1853 


Amadeus of Savoy, 


1870 


Luis, 


1861 


(Republic), 


1873 


Carlos, 


1889 


Alfonso XII, 


1874 






Alfonso XIII, 


1886 






Austria 




Buma 




Francis I, 


1806 


Alexander I, 


1801 


Ferdinand, 


1835 


Nicholas I, 


1835 


Francis Joseph, 


1848 


Alexander II, 


1855 






Alexander III, 


1881 






Nicholas II, 


1894 
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Germany 




Frederick William III, 1797 


Frederick III, 1888 


Frederick William IV, 1840 


William II, 1888 


William I, 1861 




POPES 




Pius VII, 1800 Gregory XVI, 1831 


Leo XII, 1823 Pius IX, 1846 


Pius VIII, 1829 LeoXm, 1878 


STATESMEN- 




American 




John C. Calhoun, 


1782-1850 


Henry Clay, 


1777-1852 


Daniel Webster, 


1782-1852 


Stephen A. Douglas, 


1813-1861 


Edward Everett, 


1794-1865 


John A. Andrew, 


1818-1867 


Edwin M. Stanton, 


1814-1869 


William H. Seward, 


1801-1873 


Charles Sumner, 


1811-1874 


Henry Wilson, 


1812-1875 


John C. Breckinridge, 


1821-1875 


Alexander H. Stephens, 


1812-1883 


Charles F. Adams, 


1807-1886 


Jefferson Davis, 


1808-1889 


James G. Blaine, 


1830-1893 


William M. Evarts, 


1818- 


John Sherman, 


1823- 


George F. Hoar, 


1826- 


English 




William Pitt, 


1759-1806 


Warren Hastings, 


1733-1818 


George Canning, 


1770-1827 


William Cobbett, 


1762-1835 


Daniel O'Connell, 


1775-1847 
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STATESMEN 






English. — Continued 




Sir Robert Peel, 


1788-1850 




Duke of Wellington, 


1769-1852 




Lord Palmerston, 


1784-1865 




Richard Cobden, 


1804-1865 




Lord Brougham, 


1778-1868 




Lord John Russell, 


1792-1878 




Benjamin Disraeli, 


1804r-1881 




Charles Stewart Parnell, 


1846-1891 




William E. Gladstone, 


1809-1898 




Lord DufEerin, 


1826- 




Lord Salisbury, 


1830- 




Joseph Chamberlain, 


1836- 




French 






Joseph Cambon, 




1757-1820 


Paul Jean Prangois Nicolas de Barras, 




1755-1829 


Marie Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier, Marquis 




de Lafayette, 




1757-1834 


Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Perigord, 


1754-1838 


Charles Auguste Louis Joseph de Morny, 


1811-1865 


Alphonse Marie Louis Lamartine, 




1790-1869 


Louis Adolphe Thiers, 




1797-1877 


Jules Favre, 




1809-1880 


Jean Louis Joseph Blanc, 




1813-1882 


Leon Gambetta, 




1838-1882 


Marie Pranpois Sadi Carnot, 




1837-1894 


Jules Simon, 




1814- 


fimile Ollivier, 




1825- 


George Clemenceau, 




1841- 


Eug6ne Godfrey Cavaignac, 




1853- 


lialian 






Giuseppe Mazzini, 


1808-1873 




Urbano Rattazzi, 


1808-1873 




Francesco Crispi, 


1819- 
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Others 

Simon Bolivar (Liberator), 1783-1830 

Nana Sahib (India), 1821-1859 

Von Metternich (Austria), 1773-1859 

Louis Kossutli (Hungary), 1806-1894 

Bismarck (Germany), 1815-1898 

Li Hung Chang (China), 1823- 

Caprivi (Germany), 1837- 

Don Carlos (Spain), 1848- 

PHILANTHBOPISTS AND RBFORMEKS 



American 




Thomas H. Gallaudet, 


1787-1851 


Amos Lawrence, 


1786-1852 


John Brown, 


1800-1859 


Joshua Bates, 


1788-1864 


George Peabody, 


1795-1869 


Samuel G. Howe, 


1801-1876 


William Lloyd Garrison, 


1805-1879 


Lucretia B. Mott, 


1793-1880 


Peter Cooper, 


1791-1883 


Wendell Phillips, 


1811-1884 


John B. Gough, 


1817-1886 


Dorothea L. Dix, 


1802-1887 


Henry Bergh, 


1823-1888 


Neal Dow, 


1804^1897 


Prances E. Willard, 


1839-1898 


Edward Bellamy, 


1850-1898 


Susan B. Anthony, 


1820- 


Clara Barton, 


1830- 


Julia Ward Howe, 


1819- 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 


1815- 


Mary Livermore, 


1821- 


Helen Gould. 
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English, 




Elizabeth Pry, 


1780-1845 


Father Mathew, 


1790-1856 


John Stuart Mill, 


1806-1873 


Florence Nightingale, 


1820- 


Lady Burdett-Coutts, 


1814- 


William Wilberforce, 


1759-1833 


John Ruskin, 


1819- 



RELIGIOUS LEADERS 



Ameriaan 




William Ellery Channing, 


1780-1843 


Joseph Smith, 


1805-1844 


Theodore Parker, 


1810-1860 


Lyman Beecher, 


1775-1863 


Thomas Starr King, 


1834^1864 


Brigham Young, 


1801-1877 


Henry Ward Beecher, 


1813-1887 


Horatio Potter, 


1802-1887 


Phillips Brooks, 


1835-1893 


Edward Everett Hale, 


1833- 


Charles H. Parkhurst, 




Thomas De Witt Talmage, 


1833- 


Robert CoUyer, 


1833- 


English 




Adam Clarke, 


1763-1832 


John Keble, 


1793-1866 


Dean Stanley, 


1815-1881 


Cardinal Newman, 


1801-1890 


Cardinal Manning, 


1808-1893 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 


1834^1893 


Canon Farrar, 


1831- 


Newman Hall, 


1816- 


William Booth, 


1839- 



PKEPARATION FOR STUDY OP HISTORY 

Others 

P6re Hyacinthe (Prance), 1837- 

Archbishop Darboy (France), 1813-1871 

BDUCATOKS 

Amenean 

Nathaniel Bowditch, 1773-1835 

Mary Lyons, 1797-1849 

Horace Mann, 1796-1859 

Samuel G. Goodricli, 1793-1863 

Benjamin Greenleaf, 1786-1864 

George Payn Quackenbos, 1836-1881 

Mark Hopkins, 1803-1887 

Noah Porter, 1811-1893 

Otliers 
Marquis Pierre Simon de Laplace (Prance), 1749-1837 

Thomas Arnold (England), 1795-1843 

Priedrich Froebel (Germany), 1783-1853 

Henri G. Ollendorff (Germany), 1808-1865 



INTENTOKS AND SCIENTISTS 

American 

Robert Pulton, 1765-1815 

Eli Whitney, 1765-1835 

Charles Goodyear, 1800-1860 

Samuel Colt, 1814-1863 

Elias Howe, 1819-1867 

Samuel Morse, 1791-1873 

Louis Agasslz, 1807-1873 

Richard M. Hoe, 1813-1886 

John Ericsson, 1803-1889 

Maria Mitchell, 1818-1889 

Cyrus W. Field, 1819-1893 

Alexander G. Bell, 1847- 

Thomas A. Edison, 1847- 
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POETS 



American — Continued 



James Russell Lowell, 


1819-1891 


John Gr. Whittier, 


1807-1892 


Walt Whitman, 


1819-1892 


Lucy Larcom, 


1826-1893 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


1809-1894 


Richard H. Stoddard, 


1835- 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 


1836- 


Eugene Field, 


1850-1895 


James Whitcomb Riley, 


1854- 


Edward Clarence Stedman, 


1833- 


John Hay, 


1839- 


English 




Percy Bysshe Shelley, 


1793-1822 


Lord Byron, 


1788-1824 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 


1772-1834 


Mrs. Hemans, 


1793-1835 


Robert Southey, 


1774-1843 


Thomas Campbell, 


1777-1844 


William Wordsworth, 


1770-1850 


Thomas Moore, 


1779-1852 


Leigh Hunt, 


1784-1859 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 


1809-1861 


Robert Browning, 


1812-1869 


William Howitt, 


1795-1879 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 


1828-1882 


Mary Howitt, 


1791-1888 


Owen Meredith, 


1831-1891 


Alfred Tennyson, 


1809-1893 


Jean Ingelow, 


1820- 


Edwin Arnold, 


1832- 


William Morris, 


1884-1896 


Algernon Charles Swinburne, 


1887- 


Henry Austin Dobson, 


1840- 


Alfred Austin, 


1835- 
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Sir Humphry Davy, 1778-1839 

Thomas Drummond, 1797-1840 

Caroline Herschel, 1750-1848 

William "Von Humboldt, 1769-1859 

George Stephenson, 1781-1867 

Michael Faraday, 1791-1867 

Edward Cartwright, 1809-1868 

Mary Somerville, 1789-1872 

Charles R. Darwin, 1809-1883 

John Tyndall, 1820-1893 

Amelia B. Edwards, 1831- 

Sir Henry Bessemer, 1813- 

Lord Kelvin, 1824^ 

William Jenner, 1815- 

Thomas Henry Huxley, 1835- 

Otliers 
FredSric Cuvier (France), 1769-1832 

Louis Jaques Mande Daguerre (France), 1789-1851 
George Simon Ohm (Germany), 1787-1854 

Ferdinand de Lesseps (France), 1805-1894 

Louis Pasteur (France), 1832- 

Camille Flammarion (Prance), 1842- 

Alexandre Eiffel (France), 1832- 



American 

Edgar Allan Poe, 1809-1849 

Alice Gary, 1820-1871 

Phcebe Gary, 1834-1871 

William Cullen Bryant, 1794^1878 

Sidney Lanier, 1842-1881 

Henry W. Longfellow, 1809-1882 

John G. Saxe, 1816-1887 

John Boyle O'Reilly, 1844-1890 
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Others 

Christina Georgina Rossetti (Italy), 1830- 

Jobann Wolfgang von Goetlie (Germany), 1749-1836 

Alfred de Musset (France) 1810-1857 

Rudyard Kipling (England), 1865- 



LITTBRATEUKS 




American 




Margaret Fuller, 


1810-1850 


James F. Cooper, 


1789-1851 


Washington Irving, 


1783-1859 


William H. Prescott (historian), 


1796-1859 


Henry D. Thoreau, 


1817-1863 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


1804^1864 


Lydia Huntly Sigourney, 


1791-1865 


Charles P. Browne ("Artemus Ward"), 


1834^1867 


John L. Motley (historian), 


1814-1877 


Bayard Taylor, 


1835-1878 


John Abbott, 


1803-1879 


Josiah G. Holland (" Timothy Titcomb"), 


1819-1881 


James T. Fields, 


1816-1881 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, 


1803-1882 


Edwin P. Whipple, 


1819-1886 


A. Bronson Alcott, 


1799-1888 


Louisa M. Alcott, 


1833-1888 


George Bancroft (historian). 


1800-1891 


George William Curtis, 


1834^1893 


Francis Parkman (historian), 


1833-1893 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


1811-1896 


Mary Abigail Dodge (' ' Gail Hamilton "), 


1830-1896 


William T. Adams ("Oliver Optic"), 


1832- 


Joel T. Headley (historian), 


1813- 


Samuel Austin Allibone, 


1816-1889 


John Eliot, 


1754-1813 


Benjamin Lossing (historian). 


1813-1891 
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LITTERATEURS 




American — Continued 




John Lord (historian), 


1810-1894 


John Fiske (historian), 


1843- 


Thomas Wentworth Higgiiison, 


1823- 


Justin Winsor (historian). 


1831- 


S. Weir Mitchell, 


1829- 


Donald G. Mitchell ("Ik Marvel"), 


1822- 


Charles Dudley Warner, 


1829- 


William Dean Howells, 


1837- 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


1844- 


P. Marion Crawford, 


1845- 


P. Bret Harte, 


1839- 


George W. Cable, 


1844- 


Samuel L. Clemens ("Mark Twain"), 


1835- 


Prank R. Stockton, 


1834- 


Margaret Deland, 


1857- 


P. Hopkinson Smith, 


1838- 


Henry James, 


1843- 


English 




Jane Austen, 


1775-1817 


Anne Letitia Barbauld, 


1743-1825 


Charles Lamb, 


1775-1834 


Walter Scott, 


1771-1832 


Lady Blessington, 


1780-1849 


Charles Lever, 


1806-1872 


Frederick Marryat, 


1792-1848 


James A. Froude (historian), 


1818-1894 


John Wilson ("Christopher North"), 


1785-1854 


John G. Lockhart (historian). 


1794-1854 


Charlotte Bronte, 


1816-1855 


Douglas Jerrold, 


1803-1857 


Thomas De Quincey, 


1785-1859 


Thomas B. Macaulay (historian). 


1800-1859 


William Makepeace Thackeray, 


1811-1863 
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English — Continued 




Charles Dickens, 


1813-1870 


E. Bulwer Lytton, 


1803-1873 


Cliarles Kingsley, 


1819-1875 


Harriet Martineau, 


1802-1876 


Anthony Trollope, 


1815-1883 


Dinah Maria Mulocli, 


1826-1887 


Matthew Arnold, 


1823-1888 


George Eliot, 


1819-1889 


Wilkie Collins, 


1824-1889 


Thomas Carlyle, 


1795-1891 


Henry Morley (historian), 


1822-1894 


George Rawlinson (historian). 


1815- 


John Ruakin, 


1819- 


Thomas Hughes, 


1833- 


"William Black, 


1841- 


George Du Maurier, 


1834-1896 


Robert Louis Stevenson, 


1850- 


Thomas Hardy, 


1840- 


George MacDonald, 


1834- 


Mrs. Oliphant, 


1818- 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, 


1851- 


Hall Caine, 


1853- 


R. D. Blackmore, 


1825- 


J. M. Barrie, 


1860- 


John Watson ("Ian Maclaren "), 


1851- 


French 




Francois Rene Auguste ChSteaubriand, 


1768-1848 


Augustin Eugfene Scribe, 


1791-1861 


Alphonse Marie Louis Lamartine, 


1790-1869 


Charles Augustin Sainte-Beuve, 


1835-1869 


Alexandre Dumas (p&re), 


1803-1870 


Theophile Gautier, 


1808-1872 
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LITTBRATEXJES 




French — Continued 




PranQois Pierre Guillaume Guizot (historian), 


1787-1874 


Arraantine Lucile Aurore Dupln (" George Sand 


"), 1804-1876 


Gustav Plaubert, 


1821-1880 


Victor Hugo, 


1802-1885 


Octave Peuillet, 


1821-1890 


Hippolyte Adolplie Taine (Liistorian), 


1828-1893 


Guy de Maupassant, 


1850-1893 


Alphonse Daudet, 


1840-1898 


fimile Erckmann, 


1822- 


Louis Gratien Charles Alexandre Chalrian, 


1826-1890 


Jules Verne, 


1828- 


fcnile Zola, 


1840- 


Georges Olinet, 


1848- 


Alexandre Dumas (fils), 


1824- 


Louis Marie Jiilien Viand ("Pierre Lotl"), 


1850- 


Comtesse de Marlel ("Gyp"), 


1850- 


Ot7iers 




Salomon Hermann von Mosenllial (German), 


1821-1877 


Hans Christian Andersen (Denmark), 


1805-1875 


Berthold Auerbach (German), 


1812-1882 


Ivan Sergyevich Turgeniefl (Russia), 


1818-1883 


Georg Ebers (German), 


1837-1898 


Henrik Ibsen (Norway), 


1828- 


Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen (Norway), 


1848- 


Count Tolstoi (Russia), 


1828- 


Edmondo De Amiois (Ital} ), 


1846- 


PAINTBRS AUD SCULPTORS 




American 




Benjamin West, 1738-1830 


Thomas Cole, 1801- 


1848 


Hiram Powers, 1805-1873 


William Morris Hunt, 1824^1879 
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PAINTERS AND SCXILPTOHS 



American — Continued 



Martin Milmore, 


1844^1883 


George P. A. Healy, 


1813-1894 


William Wetmore Story, 


1819-1894 


Edwin Church, 


1826- 


Harriet G. Hosmer, 


1830- 


Francis Davis Millet, 


1846- 


Edwin A. Abbey, 


1852- 


Albert Bierstadt, 


1880- 


James A. M. Whistler, 


1884- 


John Rogers, 


1829- 


Eliliu Vedder, 


1886- 


William Dannat, 


1853- 


John Sargent, 


1856- 


William M. Chase, 


1849- 


George Inness, 


1825-1894 


Frederick Arthur Bridgman, 


1847- 


English 




John Constable, 


1776-1887 


David Wilkie, 


1785-1841 


Joseph M. W. Turner, 


1774-1851 


Edwin H. Landseer, 


1802-1873 


Frederick Leighton, 


1830-1896 


W. Holman Hunt, 


1827- 


John Everett Millais, 


1829-1896 


Edward Burne-Jones, 


1833- 


Laurence Alma-Tadema, 


1836- 


George Frederick Watts, 


1820- 


French 




Jacques Louis David, 


1748-1825 


Franfois Pascal Gerard, 


1770-1837 


Paul Hippolyte Delaroche, 


1797-1856 
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PAINTBBS AND SCULPTOKS 



French — Continued 



fimile Jean Horace Vernet, 


1789-1863 


Ferdinand Victor Eugene Delacroix, 


1798-1883 


Alexandre George Henri Regnault, 


1843-1871 


Jean Baptiste Camille Corot, 


1796-1875 


Antoine Louis Barye, 


1795-1875 


Jean Fraupois Millet, 


1819-1875 


Charles Franpois Daubigny, 


1817-1878 


Paul Gustave Dore, 


1883-1883 


Jules Bastien- Lepage, 


1848-1884 


Paul Jacques Aimee Baudry, 


1838-1886 


Jean Leon Gerome, 


1834- 


Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier, 


1811-1891 


Frederic Augusta Bartholdi, 


1834- 


Rosa Bonheur, 


1833-1899 


Leon Joseph Florentin Bonnat, 


1833- 


William Adolphe Bouguereau, 


1835- 


Charles Auguste fimile Durand 




("Carolus Duran"), 


1837- 


Jean Maxime Claude, 


1834- 


Puvis de Chavannes, 


1834- 


Jules Adolphe Aime Louis Breton, 


1837- 


Antoine VoUon, 


1833- 


Jean Charles Cazin, 


1840- 


John Joseph Benjamin Constant, 


1845- 



Oiliers 

Ary Schefler (Holland), 1795-1858 

Fortuny y Carbo (Spain), • 1841-1875 

Marie Bashkirtseff (Russia), 1860-1884 

Joseph Edgar Boehm (Austria), 1834-1890 

Milialy Munkacsy (Hungary), 1846- 

Hubert Herkomer (Bavaria), 1849- 
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MUSIC AUD THE DRAMA 



American Singers 



Adelaide Phillips, 


1833-1883 


Adelina Patti, 


1843- 


Emma Albani, 


1851- 


Clara Louise Kellogg, 


1843- 


Annie Louise Cary, 


1843- 


Emma Eames Story, 


1868- 


Lillian Nordica, 


1858- 


Myron Whitney, 




Emma Wixom ("Emma Nevada"), 


1861- 


Emma Juch, 




Marie Van Zandt, 




American Actors and Actresses 


Junius Brutus Booth, 


1796-1853 


Edwin Forrest, 


1806-1873 


Charlotte Cushman, 


1816-1876 


E. A. Daveuport, 


1814-1877 


Edward Askew Sothern, 


1836-1881 


John McCullough, 


1833-1885 


"William Florence, 


1831-1891 


Lawrence Barrett, 


1838-1891 


Edwin Booth, 


1833-1893 


Mary Anderson, 


1859- 


Joseph Jefferson, 


1839- 


Ada Rehan, 


1861- 


Julia Marlowe, 


1870- 


Fanny Davenport, 


1850-1898 


Clara Morris, 


1846- 


American Gompoaers 




E. A. MacDowell, 




Ethelbert Nevin, 




Margaret Ruth Lang, 




Clara Doria Rogers, 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

American Composers — ContiDued 

Arthur Foote, 

H. W. Parker, 

JoUn K. Paine, 1839- 

Reginald de Koven, 

Mrs. H. A. A. Beach, 

Templeton Strong, 

Arthur Bird, 

Walter Damrosch, 1862- 

EnglisTi Singers 

Sims Reeves, 1821- 

Nellie Melba, 1866- 

EnglisTi Actors and Actresses 

Sarah Siddons, 1755-1831 

Edmund Kean, 1787-1833 

Charles Kean, 1811-1868 

William Charles Macready, 1793-1873 

Charles Fechter, 1833-1879 

Ellen Tree, 1805-1880 

Adelaide Neilson, 1848-1880 

Fanny Kemble, 1811-1893 

Helen Faucit, 1819- 

Henry Irving, 1838- 

Ellen Terry, 1848- 

Wilson Barrett, / 1846- 

English Composers 

Michael William Balfe, 1808-1870 

Sir Wm. Stemdale Bennett, 1816-1875 

Sir Arthur S. Sullivan, 1842- 

Sir Henry Bishop, 1786-1855 
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French Singers 

Maria Felicita Garcia Malibran, 
Victor Capoul, 
Emma Calve, 



1808-1836 



1864- 



French Actors and Actresses 

filisa Rachel, 1821-1858 

Sarah Bernhardt, 1844^ 

Benolt Constant Coquelin, 1841- 



French Composers, etc. 



Hector Berlioz, 


1803-1869 


Felician Caesar David, 


1810-1873 


Jacques Offenbach, 


1819-1880 


Henri Vieuxtemps (violinist), 


1830-1881 


Charles Felix Gounod, 


1818-1898 


Charles Camille Saint-Sa6ns, 


1835- 


Italian Singers 




Giulia Grisi, 


1811-1869 


Marietta Alboni, 


1834^1894 


Italo Campanini, 


1846- 


Pasquale Brignoli, 


1833-1884 


Italian Actors and Actresses 


Tommaso Salvini, 


1839- 


Adelaide Ristori, 


1821- 


Ernesto Rossi, 


1829- 


Eleanora Duse, 


1863- 


Italian Composers, etc. 




Nicol6 Paganini (violinist), 


1784^1840 


Maria Luigi Carlo Cherubini, 


1760-1843 


Gaetano Donizetti, 


1798-1848 


Gioachino Antonio Rossini, 


1793-1868 


Giuseppe Verdi, 


1808-1870 
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German Singers 

Therese Johanna Alexandra Tieljens, 1834^1877 

Max Alvary, 1858- 

Theodor Wachtel, 1823-1893 

Karl Johann Formes, 1810- 

Amalie Materna, 1852- 

Minnie Hauck, 1852- 

Oerman Composers 

Ludwig van Beethoven, 1770-1827 

Franz Schubert, 1797-1828 

Karl Maria Friedrich Ernst von Weber, 1786-1826 
Jakob Ludwig Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 1809-1847 

Giacomo Meyerbeer, 1791-1864 

Wilhelm Richard Wagner, 1818-1883 

Friedrich von Flotow, 1812-1883 

Franz Abt, 1819-1885 

Franz Liszt, 1811-1886 

Robert Franz, 1815-1892 

Hans Guido von Billow, 1830-1894 

Johannes Brahms, 1833- 

OtTicr Singers 

Jenny Lind (Sweden), 1820-1887 

Parepa-Rosa (Scotland), 1836-1874 

Christine Nilsson (Sweden), 1843- 

Etelka Gerster (Hungary), 1857- 

Sembrich (Austria), 1858- 

Other Composers 

Frederic Francois Chopin (Poland), 1810-1849 

Karl Czerny (Austria), 1791-1857 

Sigismoud Thalberg (Switzerland), 1812-1871 

Ole Bornemann Bull (violinist, Norway), 1810-1880 

Edvard Grieg (Norway), 1843- 

Charles Augusts de Beriot (Belgium), 1802-1870 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Otlwr Composers — Conlinued 

Antonin Dvorak (Bohemia), 1841- 

Anton Rubinstein (Russia), 1830-1894 

Ignace Jan Paderewski (Russian Poland), 1860- 

Leopold Damrosch (Prussia), 1832-1885 



TRAVELLBBB AOT) EXPLORERS 



American 




Elisha Kent Kane, 


1820-1857 


Kit Carson, 


1809-1868 


Charles Francis Hall, 


1821-1871 


Bayard Taylor, 


1825-1878 


George De Long, 


1844^1881 


Robert Edwin Peary, 


1854^ 


Paul B. Du Chaillu, 


1835- 


Henry M. Stanley, 


1840- 


George Kennan, 


1845- 


English 




Sir John Franklin, 


1786-1847 


Sir William E. Parry, 


1790-1855 


Sir John Ross, 


1777-1856 


David Livingstone, 


1813-1878 


Andree, 




Norwegian 




Fridtjof Nansen, 


1861- 


JOURNALISTS 




American 




Park Benjamin, 


1809-1864 


Henry J. Raymond, 


1820-1869 


Horace Greeley, 


1811-1872 


James Gordon Bennett, 


1795-1873 
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JOURNALISTS 

American — Continued 

Samuel Bowles, 1836-1878 

Thurlow Weed, 1797-1883 

Henry C. Bowen, 1813-1896 

Charles A. Dana, 1819-1898 
William Cowper Prime, 1835- 

Whitelaw Reid, 1837- 

Murat Halstead, 1839- 
Laurence Hutton, 

Otliers 

Paul de Cassagnac (Prance), 1843- 

Paul Bourget (France), 1853- 

Joseph Hatton (England), 1839- 

Heniy Laboucbere (England), 1831- 
George Augustus Henry Sala (England), 1838- 

Henri Rocbefort (France), 1831- 

Arcbibald Forbes (England), 1838- 



ARMT AND NAVY 

American Commanders 

General Winfleld Scott, 1786-1861 

Robert E. Lee, 1807-1870 

Thomas J. Jackson, 1834-1863 

'■ Ulysses S. Grant, 1833-1885 

Windeld Scott Hancock, 1834-1886 

John A. Logan, 1836-1886 

Philip H. Sheridan, 1831-1888 

John C. Fremont, 1813-1890 

William T. Sherman, 1830-1891 

Benjamin F. Butler, 1818-1893 

George W. Custer, 1839-1876 

Nelson A. Miles, 1839- 
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ARMY AND NAVY 

American Commanders — Continued 

Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, 1785-1819 

Stephen Decatur, 1779-1830 

Matthew 0. Perry, 1794-1858 

Rear-Admiral Andrew Hull Foote, 1806-1863 

John A. Dahlgren, 1810-1870 

Vice-Admiral David Glascoe Farragut, 1801-1870 

Admiral David D. Porter, 1813-1891 

" George Dewey, 1887- 

Winfield Scott Schley, 
" William T. Sampson, 

English Gomman^ers 

Admiral Lord Nelson, 1758-1805 

General Duke of Wellington, 1769-1853 

Sir Henry Havelock, 1795-1857 

" Sir Henry M. Lawrence, 1806-1857 

Sir Charles J. Napier, 1783-1853 

Field-Marshal Sir Colin Campbell, 1793-1863 

General Charles George Gordon, 1838-1885 

Sir W. Charles Beresford, 1846- 



Other Commanders 

General Gebhard Lebereoht von Blucher (Ger- 
many), 1742-1819 
Giuseppe Garibaldi (Italy), 1807-1883 
Frangois Achille Bazaine (France), 1811-1888 
" Georges Ernest Jean Marie Boulanger 

(France), 1887-1891 

" Count Helmuth Karl Bernhard von 

Moltke (Germany), 1800-1891 

" Comte Marie Edme Patrice Maurice de 

MacMahon (France), 1808-1893 
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SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTUKT 

1800 — Napoleon defeats the Austrians at the bat- 
tle of Marengo. 
1801 — Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
1802 — Treaty of Peace signed at Amiens. 
1803 — War between England and France renewed. 

Slavery abolished in Canada. United 

States purchased Louisiana of France. 
1804 — Napoleon proclaimed Emperor of France. 
1605 — Battle of Austerlitz. Napoleon victorious. 

Battle of Trafalgar and death of Nelson. 
1806 — Prussians defeated at Jena. 
1807 — Fulton's first steamboat launched on the 

Hudson. 
1812 — The United States begins its second war 

with England. 
1813 — Perry's victory on Lake Erie. 
1814 — War closed. London Times operates the 

first steam cylinder press. Surrender of 

Paris to the allies, and Napoleon sent to 

Elba. 
1815 — Eeturn of Napoleon. Battle of Waterloo, 

and Napoleon sent a prisoner to St. Helena. 
1819 — First steamship crosses the Atlantic. Be- 

public of Colombia proclaimed. 
1820 — Kepublics of Chili, Mexico, and Peru 

proclaimed. The Missouri Compromise 

adopted. 
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1823 — Monroe Doctrine declared. 

1827 — Matches invented in England. 

1830 — Revolution in France. 

1832 — The English Eeform Act passed. Warsaw 

taken by the Kussians, and end of the 

Polish war. 
1834 — Slavery ended in English colonies. 
1835 — Morse invents the electric telegraph. 
1837 — Victoria becomes Queen of England. 
1839 — War between England and China. 
1841 — -Elias Howe invents the sewing-machine. 
1845 — -Texas becomes a part of the United States. 
1846 — War begun between the United States and 

Mexico. 
1848 — Kevolutionin France. Republic proclaimed. 

The Mexican war ended. Gold discovered 

in California. 
1851 — First international exhibition, London. 
1852 — Louis Napoleon becomes Emperor of France. 
1853 — The Crimean war begun. 
1854 — Siege of Sebastopol. Famous charge of the 

"Six Hundred" at Balaklava. 
1856 — Close of the Crimean war. 
1857 — Beginning of the Mutiny in India. Dred 

Scott decision. 
1858 — First message sent by the Atlantic cable. 
1859 — John Brown's raid in Virginia. 
1860 — Abraham Lincoln elected President. South 

Carolina secedes from the Union. 
1861 — Victor Emmanuel declared King of Italy. 
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Southern Confederacy formed, with Jef- 
ferson Davis as President. President 
Lincoln calls for Y5,000 troops. Massa- 
chusetts soldiers attacked in Baltimore. 

1862 — Battle of the Monitor and Merrimae. West 
Virginia admitted as a State. France 
declares war against Mexico. 

1863 — Emancipation proclamation goes into effect. 
Anti-draft riot in New York. Serfs 
freed in Eussia. Maximilian becomes 
Emperor of Mexico. 

1865 — Lee surrenders at Appomattox. President 
Lincoln assassinated. Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution declared in force. 

1866 — War between Austria and Prussia. 

1867 — The United States purchases Alaska of 
Eussia. 

1868 — International exhibition in Paris. The 
Japanese Eevolution. 

1869 — Suez Canal opened. Pacific Eailway com- 
pleted. 

1870 — Franco-German war begins. German Em- 
pire formed. Fifteenth Amendment to 
the United States Constitution ratified. 

1871 — King William of Prussia becomes Emperor 
of Germany. Great Chicago fire. 

1872 — Great fire in Boston. 

1873 — Alabama claims paid by England. 

1875 — Congress passes an act for the resumption 
of specie payments. 
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1876 — CentennialExhibition at Philadelphia. Gen- 
eral Custer massacred by Indians. 

187T — Phonograph invented by T. A. Edison. 

1880 — Famine in Ireland. Slavery abolished in 
Cuba. 

1881 — President Garfield shot, and dies two 
months and seventeen days later. Czar 
Alexander II assassinated. 

1 882 — Alexandria bombarded by a British fleet. 

1884 — Franco-China war begins. 

1888 — Fishery treaty between the United States 
and England signed. 

1889 — Brazil becomes a republic. Great flood at 
Johnstown. 

1890 — Australian ballot system introduced into 
the United States. 

1891 — International Copyright Bill passed by 
Congress. 

1892 — Chinese Exclusion Bill passed by Congress. 

1893 — Queen of Hawaii dethroned. World's 
Columbian Fair at Chicago. 

1894 — Carnot, President of France, assassinated. 
"War begins between China and Japan. 

1895 — The United States recognizes the Hawaiian 
Eepublic. 

1896 — Li Hung Chang (of China) visits the United 
States. 

1897 — Greece makes war on Turkey, but is de- 
feated. William McKinley inaugurated 
President. 
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1898 — Spain declares war against the United 
States. In about three months Spain 
sues for peace. ' Hawaii annexed to the 
United States. Treaty of peace signed 
between the United States and Spain. 
Puerto Kico and the Philippine Islands 
annexed to the United States. 



NOTE TO TEACHERS 

In the list of personages the teacher may use the surname 
only. The Christian names are merely added for purposes of 
reference. 



CHAPTBE IV 

ASSOCIATION 

ExEEcisEs similar to those below have been 
found useful as a means of quickening the mind 
to form habits of association. By taking advan- 
tage of this bond of association, the memory is 
assisted as in no other way, since most of our 
knowledge implies relation and comparison. 

Lead the pupils to acquire the habit best ex- 
pressed in the words, "That reminds me." One 
exercise which will demand of the pupil the 
knowledge he has at his command is the following: 
For example, the teacher may give to the class the 
word JBroohlyn, and request three pupils to write 
seven or more words, each word suggesting the 
succeeding word; the results may be read as 
follows: 

(1) 

Brooklyn Brooklyn Bridge 

Brooklyn Bridge London Bridge 

London Bridge Tlie Tliames 

The Tliames Boat-racing 

Boat-racing Crews 

Crews College Athletes 

College Athletes Yale, etc. 
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(2) 



Brooklyn 

Churches 

Plymouth Church 

Henry Ward Beecher 

Oratory 

Gladstone 

Home Rule 



Churches 
Plymouth Church 
Henry Ward Beecher 
Oratory 
Gladstone 
Home Rule 
Ireland, etc. 



(3) 



Brooklyn 

Prospect Park 

Central Park 

Riverside Drive 

Grant's Tomb 

War of the Rebellion 

American and Spanish War 



Prospect Park 

Central Park 

Riverside Drive 

Grant's Tomb 

War of the Rebellion 

American and Spanish War 

Cuba, etc. 



Note This method of repeating, which also appears in Part I, Chapter X, 

was introduced by Dr. Edward Pick. 

When these have been read aloud, the class may 
decide which of the three numbers shall be con- 
tinued. The remainder of the work may be done 
by the entire class orally. When two or more 
words are suggested, the teacher may choose the 
closer-related word. In this manner a long chain 
of words may be easily recalled, and retained in 
the memory, since only two ideas are compared 
at one and the same time. 





EXERCISES 




weapon 




sword 


sword 




Durandana 


Durandana 




Orlando 


Orlando 




Hector 


Hector 




Achilles 
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'EXERCISES— Continwed 
spear Shakespeare 

"Whose smile or frown, like to Acliilles' spear, 
Is able with the change to kill or cure." 

CaledoniaDS 

Fingal, King of Morven 

Osaian, third century 

Macpherson 

Scotch Writers 

Hugh Miller 

geology 

religion 

martyrs 

Christian Fathers 

St. Augustine 

monks 

Augustine Monks 

Luther 

Melancthon 

Zwingli 

Erasmus 

Sir Thomas More 

Henry the Eighth 

Thomas Cranmer 

Canterbury 

St. Thomas k Becket 

Canterbury Tales 

Chaucer 

Wyclifle 

Bible 

Protestants 

Albigenses 

persecutions 

early Christians 

Catacombs 

symbolic art 



spear 

Caledonians 

Fingal, King of Morven 

Ossian 

Macpherson 

Scotch Writers 

Hugh Miller 

geology 

religion 

martyrs 

Christian Fathers 

St. Augustine 

monks 

Augustine Monks 

Luther 

Melancthon 

Zwingli 

Erasmus 

Sir Thomas More 

Henry the Eighth 

Thomas Cranmer 

Canterbury 

St. Thomas S, Becket 

Canterbury Tales 

Chaucer 

Wycliffe 

Bible 

Protestants 

Albigenses 

persecutions 

early Christians 

Catacombs 
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EXERCISES— Continued 



symbolic art 

church decoration 

iconoclasm 

Savonarola 

Fra Bartolommeo 

sentiment in art 

pure form 

Greek art 

Phidias 

Pericles 

Thirty Years' Truce 

Thirty Years' War 

Richelieu 

House of Bourbon 

House of Austria 

Maximilian I 



church decoration 
iconoclasm 
Savonarola 
Fra Bartolommeo 
sentiment in art 
pure form 
Greek art 
Phidias 
Pericles 

Thirty Years' Truce 
Thirty Years' War 
Richelieu 
House of Bourbon 
House of Austria 
Maximilian I 

The close of the mediseval 
age in Germany 



Physics 



matter 

atom 

molecule 

body 

bodies at rest 

bodies in motion 

laws of motion 

kinds of motion 

resistances to motion 

forces 

adhesion 

cohesion 

chemical affinity 

gravitation 

weight 

falling bodies 



atom 

molecule 

body 

bodies at rest 

bodies in motion 

laws of motion 

kinds of motion 

resistances to motion 

forces 

adhesion 

cohesion 

chemical affinity 

gravitation 

weight 

falling bodies 

Atwood's machine 
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EXERCISES 
Physics — Continued 



Atwood's machine 

pendulums 

clocks 

forms of machinery 

hydrostatic press 

liquids 

specific gravity 

pressure of liquids 

pressure of air 

air-pump 

barometer 

thermometer 

heat 

light 

laws of light 

velocity of light 

reflection 

mirrors 

lenses 

refraction 

rainbow 

eye 

ear 

sound waves 

phonograph 

telephone 

audiphone 

graphophone 

microphone 

microscope 

telescope 

sky 

Northern Lights 

electricity 



pendulums 

clocks 

forms of machinery 

hydrostatic press 

liquids 

specific gravity 

pressure of liquids 

pressure of air 

air-pump 

barometer 

thermometer 

heat 

light 

laws of light 

velocity of light 

reflection 

mirrors 

lenses 

refraction 

rainbow 

eye 

ear 

sound waves 

phonograph 

telephone 

audiphone 

graphophone 

microphone 

microscope 

telescope 

sky 

Northern Lights 

electricity 

magnetism 
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EXERCISES 



magnetism 
electro-magnets 
dynamos 
trolleys 
wires 

telegraph lines 
ocean cables 
Lord Kelvin 



-Continued 

electromagnets 
dynamos 
trolleys 
wires 

telegraph lines 
ocean cables 
Lord Kelvin* 



Political Economy 



economics 
buyers and sellers 



exchanges 

utility 

value 

estimates 

satisfactions 



buyers and sellers 

sales 

exchanges 

utility 

value 

estimates 

satisfactions 

demand and supply 



whittiek's song to the shoemakers 

For you, along the Spanish main 
A liundred keels are ploughing ; 

For you, the Indian on the plain 
His lasso-coil is throwing; 

* Sir William Thomson, now Lord Kelvin, is acknowledged by his colleagues 
as the greatest physicist of his generation. He was born in Belfast, June 26, 
1824. In 1856, during one of those dreadful moments when it seemed to Cyrus 
Field that his dream of telegraphic communication by cable was about to fade, 
young Professor Thomson came to his rescue, proving that his (Thomson's) law 
was accurate, although the Cable Company's chief denied it. 

He formulated the law governing the construction of cables, gave a theory 
of the mechanical forces involved in laying it, devised various means of testing 
it during manufacture and submersion, and invented a new and delicate instru- 
ment for receiving messages. He was knighted by the Queen for his cable 
inventions. 
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EXERCISES 
Political Economy — Continued 

For you, deep glens with hemlock dark 

The woodman's fire is lighting; 
For you, upon the oak's gray bark. 

The woodman's axe is smiting. 
For you, from Carolina's pines 

The rosin gum is stealing ; 
For you, the dark-eyed Florentine 

Her silken skein is reeling ; 
For you, the dizzy goatherd roams 

His rugged Alpine ledges; 
For you, round all her shepherd homes 

Bloom England's thorny hedges. 



demand 


supply 


supply 


price 


price 


competition 


competition 


production 


production 


natural agents 


natural agents 


land 


land 


agriculture 


agriculture 


labor 


labor 


capital 


capital 


wages 


wages 


money 


money 


currency 


currency 


standard dollar 


standard dollar 


gold 


gold 


silver 


silver 


Nevada 


Nevada ^-- 


wealth 


wealth 


Adam Smith's Wealth of 




Nations 
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EXEECISI 
Oeology 


;s 


history of the earth 


nebula hypothesis 


nebula hypothesis 


gas 


gas 


liquid 


liquid 


crust 


crust 


ocean 


ocean 


dry land 


dry land 


fossils 


fossils 


plants 


plants 


Eozoon canadense 


EozoSn canadense 


trilobites 


trilobites 


fishes 


fishes 


coal plants 


coal plants 


reptiles 


reptiles 


quadrupeds 


quadrupeds 


five-toed horses 


five-toed horses 


development 


development 


evolution 


evolution 


Darwin 


Darwin 


Hugh Miller 


Hugh Miller 


Testimony of the Bocks 


Testimony of tlie Bocks 


common minerals 


common minerals 


quartz 


quartz 


clay 


clay 


limestone 


limestone 


crystals 


crystals 


precious stones 


precious stones 


metals 


metals 


gold 


gold 


Klondike 


Klondike 


ice 


ice 


Glacial Period 


Glacial Period 


Niagara Gorge 


Niagara Gorge 


floods 
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EXERCISES 



Geology — Continued 



floods 

terraces 

drift 

fossil man 

skulls 

brains 

metaphysics 

Higher Criticism 

Biblical research, 

Mosaic account 

age of the world 



terraces 

drift 

fossil man 

skulls 

brains 

metaphysics 

Higher Criticism 

Biblical research 

Mosaic account 

age of the world 

eternity 



